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Making the Most of the Soil. 


Farming has now become a science and 
is conducted along altogether new lines. 
Seventy-five years ago the common method 
was to place a shovelful of green manure 
in ahill, drop a piece of potato on it and 
press it in with the foot. Even in that way 
enormous crops were raised. If we should 
doso now we might lose every potato by 
rot. For many decades our conditions 
have been gradually changing. We have 
more insects and diseases to contend with, 
and for afarmer to be successful he must 
be a live man indeed. 

The man that works one branch of farm- 
ing is generally the most successful. I 
have in mind an instance of a man who 
worked out a few years, saved his earnings 
and bought ten acres of plain, sandy land, 
put up buildings such as he could afford, 
and inthree years was overseering ten cans 
of milk daily. He did allhis work himself, 
and was not troubled by strikes or poor 
labor. He had no pasturage, but kept his 
cows up the year round, using large quanti- 
ties of absorbents, and saved all the liquids, 
making very rich fertilizers, that had quick 
action on plant life. The middle of August 
he sowed barley, {to be fed green through 
the month of November; great milk 
producing plant when fed green, as I 
know from experience. In September he 
sowed rye, to be fed throngh May and a 
part of June. But the main crop was fod- 
der corn planted in May and June. He 
raised enormous crops, holding it in through 
the winter as wanted, having previously 
placed the crop in suitable stacks to be pro- 
tected from the weather. This man was 
fortunate to get an honest dealer to furnish 
him good cows, but the key to his success 
was doing his own work and making large 
quantities of fertilizing material to enrich 
hisland. Small farms pay the best. 

The time is coming when the land along 
the electric lines will be cut up into small 
farms, the electric roads will carry freight 
and the.farmers and gardeners will find a 
realy outlet for all they can produce. This 
change will settle up the country fast. But 
to make good farmers, agricuiture should 
be taught in our public schools; it would 
Save a great deal of valuable time that one 
must devote to costly experience. 

This is the first fair day (May 21) for 
nearly a week. Farmers are very much 
behind with planting. The ground has 
been too wet for anything except grass. 
The old Indian sign was to plant cérn when 
the white oak’s leaves were the size of a 
squirrel’s foot, and now is that time. The 
prospect is for a good hay crop, and fruit of 
all kinds at the present time is most excel- 
lent. Look out for the little black beetle 
that attacks the potato vines, filling them 
full of holes, doing great injury to the com- 
ing crops. JOHN Fisk. 
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‘Middiesex County, Mass. 
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Memorial Day. 

Memorial Day: A day devoted to the 
ewories of the people’s dead. When a few 
of the veterans of the civil war began the 
Custoin thirty-six years ago of marching in 
a body to the spots where had been placed 
the bodies of those comrades of the great 
Feicral army who had passed on before 
the: to join the grand army above, aud 
Placing thereon the floral tributes of bright 
low rs and evergreen leaves, the people of 
the oval Northern States were ready to 


Join with them in this testimonial of re- 
Spec! for the patriotism of those who rested 
Dele Ji {those mounds, or were lying in 
Solv'rs? graves in the fields where they 


fe] 

‘'» yeople felt it not only a duty but a 
pri ‘¢ to do this, for there was scarcely a 
hou ‘old which had not sent forth in that 
arin some father or husband, some son, 
brot. y or dear friend, and, alas, there were 
who were still mourning for those 

ud never more return to them or 
( returned only to die of the wounds 
they \oceived, or the hardships they had 

‘or the diseases contracted from 
an ’ life in a climate to which they 

‘| accustomed. 

‘his tribute of respect from the liv- 
their dead comrades rapidly grew 


tg © a stronger feeling of respect for 
ia... .vors of that great conflict, who had 
tha... li the dangers and the hardships of 
and } ‘Ulefield, the camp and the march, 
; \ escaped therefrom with their lives 
if not unharmed. 
ae a feeble beginning in a few of the 
alm. 1 States, the custom has grown to 
not —. national one. We think there is 
tee V a State among those that were in 
aati - where there will not be this year 
heir he of the veteranSsoldierg to piace 
know « “ers Upon such graves as they 
dirs 5, contain the bodies of Union sol- 


*» and those who wore the gray are not 


unwilling to encourage and assist them in 
showing respect to the memory of their op- 
ponents in blue, whose courage and patri- 
otism saved the Union from dissolution. 

Firmly as the Confederate army believed 
in the justice of the cause for which they 
fought so bravely and sacrificed so much, 
there are many of them who can now see 
that in losing that for which they were con- 
tending, they won much more when they 
‘came back to become once more citizens of 
this great union of States. 

Thus it is that the graves that lie so 
hickly at Shiloh, Vicksburg, Atlanta, 
Fredericksburg and all the many other 
scenes of battles of greater or lesser in- 
portance throughout the Southern States, 
will not be neglected on this day, but will 
be as gay with flags and flowers and martial 
music as those at Arlington, Antietam and 
Gettysburg. Nor will those who lie at An- 
dersonville and Florence, or the many other 
rebel prisons where they died in captivity, 
be forgotten. Though they are among the 


the soldiers has awakened a spirit of emula- 
tion among all who have loved ones in 
graves that they can visit, and they vie with 
one another in showing :that the loved 
and lost ones are not forgotten, that their 
memories are kept as green as the grass 
above them, and their hopes for an im- 
mortal life in the future are symbol- 
ized by the bright flowers that bloom in 
the spring after their roots have lain cold 
and dormant during the dreary winter. 
This has led to a general beautifying of our 
rural cemeteries until they are no longer 
the dismal, neglected and abandoned look- 
ing places which we remember some of 
them to have been a half century ago. To 
be lain away to rest in such a place as we 
see it on Memorial Day doos not seem as 
terrible as the thoughts that were awak- 
ened by the ‘“‘dark and dismal tomb”? and 
the neglected graves that were too often 
seen in the days gone by. 

Memorial Day in Massachusetts this year 
seems to acquire greater importance, because 





winter. All animals are very fond of them, 
and I have always been pleased with the 
results. 

The plan still practiced by a good many 
New England farmers of “cutting the 
stalks ’’ of their corn and letting the butts, 
with corn on, stay in the field until quite 
late in the autumn, seems a waste of a good 
deal of good fodder. Why not adopt the 
more modern plan of cutting up the whole 
plant after the corn is well giazed and thus 
make quite a gain in the value of fodder? 
By theold plan there is not enough gained 
in grain to balance the loss in fodder. 

Plowing and thorough pulverization of 
the soil 1s one of the most important duties 
of the farmer in spring-time; and he should, 
by all means, do his plowing in a 
thoroughly good manner. Some men are 
quite apt to cut and cover. Dun’t do it. 
The field plowed in this manner can never 
be harrowed into that mellow condition 
necessary to grow a good crop. 

‘The farmer should remember that for the 





participation in the work, but he has a live 
partner in his son-in-law, Frank C. Rich- 
ards, who also sometimes talks fruit cultuse 
before public gatherings. 

A business man who has a small lot 
of fruit trees wonders why some young 
** Aggie’ in every community does not pre- 
pare a spraying outfit and do job work 
with it in his vicinity. He is sure it would 
be well patronized. 

The poultry business seems often to be 
somewhat of a lottery. Yet 1 often find a 
woman who makes a success of it, and 
rarely hear of one that has made a failure 
in that line. At Conway I saw a good ex- 
emplification of the idea in the work of 
Mrs. David Newhall, who can cater to a 
summer boarder well or can raise a thou- 
sand chickens. She confines her stock 
mainly to the Barred Plymouth Rocks, of 
which she has a fine lot. She gives her 
fowls a free run most of the time, and thus 
gets very healthy birds, with eggs very fer- 
tile,for which she has a good demand for 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY AT RANDOLPH, VT. 
See descriptive article. 








many thousands whose graves are unmarked 
and unknown excepting as the last resting- 
place of a Union soldier, the spots where 
they lie will be remembered and decorated 
by those who are proud to do them reverence 
when dead,though they knew them not while 
living, and many a loving one at home will 
give tender and loving memories to those 
whose graves they can never see or know 
where they are. 

As the veterans march to the cemeteries 
or kneel by the side of the graves of those 
whom they must soon join in the sleep that 
knows no waking here below, their gray 
hairs, bowed forms and feeble footsteps re- 
mind us that it is now almost forty years 
since the surrender of General Lee’s army 
at Appomattox allowed the vast body of 
volunteers to disband and return home 
to again assume the quieter duties of a citi- 
zen’s life, and more than forty years since 
these same men, then many of them but 
beardless youths or boys scarcely relieved 
from school, marched away with the stern 
determination to preserve the Union or to die 
in striving to uphold the Government which 
another generation of patriotic men has es- 
tablished. 

Men and women already in middle life do 
not remember that war, with its many days 
of disaster aud its bitter sorrows for those 
at home. They know of them only from 
history and from the tales they have heard 
from those who shared in the dangers of the 
campaign or the suffering at home. Today 
the sons and daughters of these veterans 
may gather their children and some of them 
their grandchildren about them and try to 
teach them the lessons of that patriotism 
which led these men and the women too of 
that time to do and to give so much for the 
sake of their country. 

Truly the dead who lie under those spots 
where flies the miniature copy of the flag 
under whose folds they marched and fought, 
are the nation’s dead, and so long as the 
nation exists it must continue tu do them 
this reverence, and though the marble and 
granite that mark their resting places 
may crumble away, their memories will 
live, and the little flag that tells that be- 
neath it lies all that is. mortal of a Union 
soldier, being annually renewed, will ever 
tell to generations yet unborn that he 
earned the right to the gratitude of the 
nation and the{proud title of its defender. 

But we have said that the day is devoted 
now to memories of the people’s dead. The 











beautifying and decorating the graves of 


of the fact that the annual Grand Encamp- 
mentof the Grand Army of the Republic ia 
to be held in Boston again this fall. Many 
can remember when they last met here, and 
the memory of that time is pleasant both 
to the soldiers who assembled on that occa- 
sion and to the thousands who came to meet 
and to greet them. They received a royal 
welcome, and their conduct was'such as to 
bring no discredit to themselves, to the or- 
ganization to which they belonged, or to 
their entertainers. Asis well known, not 
all theold soldiers are ‘‘ total-abstinence ”’ 
men, but it was said that no occasion, ever 
brought so many people to Boston ong 
whom so little drunkenness could be ob- 
served. All the visitors seemed determined 
to respect the oocasion that brought them 
together, to show a proper respect to the 
comrades they were to meet, and to deserve 
the respect of others. We may expect that 
this will be the case when they come again. 

We can scarcely hope that the Encamp- 
ment will ever again be held in Boston. If 
it does it must be with greatly diminished 
numbers. When as many years shall have 
gone by as have elapsed since they last met 
here many will have passed away, and the. 
few remaining will have reached an age 
when even the ties of comradeship will not 
tempt them to make long journeys, and 
long marches will be a physical impossi- 
bility to them. We hope that all those 
veterans who can come to this Encampment 
will do so, and avail themselves of this 
opportunity to meet once more the comrades 
from whom they separated so many years 
ago. They should, if possible, bring their 
families, that they may meet aid know the 
families of other comrades. We scarcely 
need to assure them that they will all re- 
ceive a cordial greeting at Boston, for what- 
ever the city may have done or failed to do 
officially, the people of Boston, and indeed 
of Massachusetts, have ever,been ready to 
show their sympathy for, and gratitude to, 
the soldiers who fought for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 
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improving the Farm and Garden. 


It has always been a pleasure to me to 
work in the garden. I have spent many in- 
teresting hours there and I would urge upon 
every farmer the importance of having a 
large, well-tended garden. Have it large 
enough so you can grow alot of roots for 
stock feeding. I consider it profitable to 
grow a patch of turnips, carrots and beets, 





best condition of his family he should not 
fail to take several of the best agricultural 
papers. Much information can be gleaned 
from them, and we should remember that 
we can always be learning something, and 
we should be willing to learn from the ex- 
perience of others, and this can be done if 
we but watch out. F. H. D. 
Corning, N. Y. 


Northern New York Notes. 

Fruit trees of all kinds and all small fruit 
have blossomed fuller than we ever saw them 
before. Grass is getting a good start, and 
with sufficient rain will yield a good crop. 

Cropa of all kinds are being planted as 
fast as we can get to them. Most of the 
grain crops are inthe ground. Corn and 
potatoes are now being planted. 

Potatoes brought $1 per bushel all the 
month of April, and farmers with any sur- 
plus had an opportunity to get them off at a 
good price. Some, however, held for higher 
prices; after having been offered $1.10 per 
bushel last week, they were delivering them 
to the cars at one cent per pound, with pros- 


pects of lower prices to follow. 
I. L. SHELDON. 


Clinton County, N. Y. 
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Western Massachusetts Notes. 


A passage with horse and carriage last 
week over the Hoosac range, from North- 
ampton to Williamstown, en route for the 
Empire State, in the interests of this jour- 
nal, showed me that the previous warm 
week had done a marvelous work on the face 
of nature, both on mountain tops and in the 
valleys on either side. I think I never saw 
the whole region so near alike in forward- 
ness as to general tree foliage, fruit bloom 
and the fine appearance of the meadows and 
pastures. There is a good full bioom on the 
apple, pear and cherry trees. 

At Williamsburg, near Northampton, on 
Walnut Gill, an elevation nearly as great 
as any cultivated land in the State, Pres- 
cott Williams has one thousand young 
peach trees that promise to give a good full 
bloom. If so, it may be the banner orchard 
of the State this year. 

The orchard was set on an old pasture of 
the abandoned farm order, one of the first 
settled spots in the town. Mr. Williams’ 
success in the venture will be of interest tu 
hillttown farmers. He has already done 
more to stimulate apple growing than any 
other man in his immediaie vicinity. Fail- 








to feed out to the live stock of the farm in 


ing eyesight now prevents him from active 


incubatecr hatching. 

I occasionally find a poultryman who is 
enthusiastic over the value of the fertilizer 
he produces from his poultry by a compost. 

Here at Williamstown the college seems 
to ‘‘own the town” fully as much as does 
“Smith ” at Northampton. But it has no 
monopoly of the grand scenery, including 
old Greylock. By large gifts in recent years, 
the college has made a great show of fine, 
modern stone buildings, which contrast 
oddly with the original plain brick build- 
ings with their 6x8 window-panes which are. 
still well preserved and apparently are to 
be kept outwardly intact as historic monu- 


ments. 

The last gift to the college from the 
Thompson family of New York is now just 
being completed in a chapel with a chime of 
bells on the thirty-foot squaretower. The 
building, in fact, is to be doubtless the most 
expensive and one of the largest church 
buildings of western Massachusetts. Itis 
being built of two shades of Pennsylvania 
stone, and, like the Temple of Solomon, the 
hammer work is all done at the quarries. 
Its grand and substantial artistic appear- 
ance, both external and internal, I will not 
attempt to describe. The total cost of the 
completed edifice, bells, organ,etc., itis said, 
will be near $300,000. H. M. PoRTER. 


Weeds in the Lawn. 

The question of how to get rid of weeds 
in the lawn is a very troublesome one. 
There is nothing we can use to destroy the 
weeds that will not destroy the grass also. 
Dandelions can be kept down by cutting 
them below the ground with a sharp knife. 
Wherever there is a healthy growth of grass 
there will be no trouble with weeds, for 
there will be no room for them. In the 
shade of trees or fences it will be observed 
that the grass is weak and the weeds strong. 
Sometimes chick weed, ground ivy, self-heal 
and a variety of speedwell infest a lawn in 
patches. A sharp steel rake may get rid of 
these to some extent, but when they geta 
hold and become unsightly, the best plan is 
to skin the whole patch, stir up and enrich 
the soil and sow some clean grass seed. The 
using of stable manure for topdressing, as 
referred to above, is responsible for many 
of the noxious weeds which mar our lawns. 

Once a week is often enough to mow the 
lawn. Mossy places in a lawn indicate 
sourness or poorness of the soil. Treat 
them as for the weeds above mentioned; 
topdress with fine rich compost. 





lawn is of great benefit, especially when 
the lawn is soft, and as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground and throughout the sea- 
son. You roll it as I advise, and it is 
stronger the next day. You mow it as I 
advise, weekly, and it multiplies its shoots 
as if it were grateful. Let us then care for 
our lawns and deal generously with them, 
and thus add another charm to our city’s 
adornment. A. ALEXANDER. 
Starting the Milk Corporation. 

The committee appointed at the recent 
Boston milk producers meeting is already 
at work securing subscriptions to the stock. 
Each member of the committee attends to 
his own special district. Their names and 
addresses are as follows: 

H. E. Bullard, Holliston, Mass.; W. A. 
Hunter, Worcester, Mass.; J. Bemis, Charl- 
ton, Mass.; M. A. Morse, Belchertown, 
Mass.; L. L. Beeman. West Brookfield, 
Mass.; S. H. Abbott, Wilton, N. H.; C. A. 
Langmaid, Chichester, N. H.; J. E. Per- 
kins, Autrim, N. H.; W. A. Edison, West 
Brookfield, Mass.; M. Kimball, Greenville, 
Mass.; J. F. Rice, Barre, Mass.; John Mc- 
Carty, South Acton, Mass.; J. E. Barr, 
Braintree, Mass.; C. E. Fairbanks, Quine- 
buag, Ct.; C. A. Hayes, North Berwick, 
Me.; S. A. Lovejoy, Milford, N. H.; W. W. 
Berry, Saxtons River, Vt. 

Subscriptions may be made to these 
agents or directly to secretary W. A 
Hunter, Worcester, Mass. Upon the suc- 
cess of this work for the next few weeks 
will depend much of the future plans for 
control and regulation of the milk markets. 
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A Thriving Co-operative Creamery. 


Six years ago the farmers in this vicinity 
became dissatisfied with the proprietary 
creamery, and decided they would try a co- 
operative plan. A stock company was at 
once formed with a capita] of $4000. In 
six weeks the plant was finished. The 
illustration, used by permission of secre- 
tary C. J. Bell of East Hardwick, Vt., 
shows the appearance of the creamery dur- 
ing a busy time. 

We commenced business Nov. 21, 1897, 
with forty patrons, making three hundred 
pounds of butter a day. The business sv in- 
creased that a second separator was in- 
stalled during the next summer. Later a 
skimming station was erected three miles 
away. During the past year the output was 
362,000 pounds of butter, which netted the 
farmer ever $80,000, and the average num- 
ber of patrons 170. 

The total business during its existence is 
about $400,000, and the total loss from poor 
accounts less than $40. One-half cent on 
butter fat, or nearly that, is reserved for re- 
pairs, taxes and interest on stock and to 
establish a sinking fund, which now 
amounts to more than $2000. The total cost 
to make, including the reserve, has been a 
trifle under two cents on a pound of butter. 

Now, what has been the indirect result. 
from the erection of this little plant. It 
has caused every proprietary creamery in 
this vicinity to pay from two to four cents 
on a pound more than they otherwise would 
have done. Farmers are keeping twice the 
number of cows that they formerly did, and 
it has been a saving tc farmers of thousands 
of dollars. 

No proprietary creamery will (unless it is 
obliged to), nor can it be expected to, run 
on so smallfa margin as by the co-operative 
plan. Unless the make is large, the one- 
half cent reserve willhardly keep it in re- 
pair, and pay interest, taxeg, etc. 

lt is a hazardous, disagreeable business 
at the best, and wherea single individual 
has his all invested in the plant, the patron 
should not expect quite so large a dividend 
as by the co-operative plan, where the 
ownership is divided among many individ- 
uals, and each has but little at stake. 

A. A. PRIEST. 
Field Culture of Peas. 

The canning industry has greatly modi- 
fied the gardeners’ method of growing peas. 
When peas were first grown extensively 
for canning purposes, the picking of the 
pods was an exceedingly expensive task. 
Any one who has ever tried to fill a bushel 
basket with pods from the vines will fully 
realize the nature of the work and under- 
stand why a regular army of men and 
women was needed to pick the peas. 
Another force of laborers was needed to 
carefully remove the tender peas from the 
pods. 

Since the invention of some remarkable 
machines all this tedious and expensive 
labor is performed by a most marvelous de- 
vice, the pea viner. This machine is placed 
at the factory, and the pea vines are mowed 
in the field and hauled to the factory upon 
hay ladders. Here they are delivered to 
the pea viner, which picks the pods and 
shells out the peas, discharging the latter 
to the proper receptacle and casting the 
vines to the side. Instead of sowing the 
seed in drills wide enough to permit culti- 
vation, the peas are planted with a regular 
wheat seed drill. The vines stand close and 
hold each other almost erect. No cultiva- 
tion is possible after the seed is in the 
ground.—G. C. Butz, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 














If the mother fails very early to furnish 
the proper amount of nourishment tor the 
lamb, there is nothing that will take its 
place so well as the milk of the cow, if judi- 
ciously handled. If the mother furnishes 
enough until the lamb can be fed on ground 
oats this will be a good feed, with a small 
amount of cottonseed carefully mixed with 
it a little later. The pen should be so ar- 
ranged that the lambs can feed ina trough 
by themselves and not be disturbed by the 
mothers. The quantity of feed should be 
increased as the lambs increase in size, and 
with steady, regular feed, the lambs will 
grow with great rapidity—A. W. Gilman, 





Frequent use of a heavy roller over the 
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Dairy. 


Official Records of Holstein Cows. 

During this period from May 9 to May 16, 
records of 115 cows have been received and 
approved. The records made are eight 
thirty-day records, six fourteen-day rec- 
ords, 114 seven-day records, one for thirteen 
days, one for nineteen days and one for 
twenty-one days, all of which were care- 
fully supervised by representatives of State 
experiment stations. The butter is esti- 
mated on the basis of 85.7 per cent. ofa 
pound of fat for a pound of butter, the rule 
of the American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

The largest thirty-day record was made 
by a cow seven years old. She produced 
2524 pounds milk, containing 85.859 pounds 
fat, equivalent to 100 pounds 2.7 ounces but- 
ter. A five-year-old cow produced 2333.3 
pounds milk, containing 76.249 pounds fat, 
equivalent to 88 pounds 15.3 ounces butter ; 
another five-year-old produced 1866.2 pounds 
milk, containing 69.808 pounds fat, equiva- 
lent to 81 pounds 7.1 ounces butter. A cow 
dropping her calf at 4 years 1 month 27 days 
old, produced 2419.9 pounds milk, contain- 
ing 68.499 pounds fat, equivalent to 79 pounds 
14.7 ounces butter. A heifer dropping her 
calf at 2 years 11 mvuths 16 days old, pro- 
duced 1539.4 pounds milk, containing 59.569 
pounds fat, equivalent to 69 pounds 8 ounces 
butter ; another heifer dropping her calf at 
1 year 11 months 3 days old, produced 1385.3 
pounds milx, containing 42.5 pounds fat, 
equivalent to 49 pounds 9.3 ounces butter. 

The largest seven-day record was 25 
pounds 5.5 ounces of butter ; the next larg- 
est was 23 pounds 11.6 ounces butter. Seven 
cows in the full-age class exceeded 20 
pounds per cow; a four-year-old heifer pro- 
duved 21 pounds 5.2 ounces; a three-year-old 
produced 20 pounds 15.5 ounces. and the 
largest record in the two-year-old class for 
the period of seven days was 17 pounds 6.3 
ounces. 

In the seven-day records twenty-seven 
cows averaged, age 7 years 1 month 5 days, 
milk 456 pounds, butter 18 pounds 4.4 
ounces; seventeen four-year-olds averaged, 
age 4 years 4 months 29 days, milk 412.6 
pounds, butter 15 pounds 13.7 ounces, 
twenty-three three-year-olds averaged, age 
3 years 5 munths 8 days, milk 366.1 pounds, 
butter 14 pounds 0.4 ounces; forty-seven 
classed as two-year-olds averaged, age 2 
years 3 months 27 days, milk 297.4 pounds, 
butter 11 pounds 8.3 ounces; of this class 
twelve dropped their calves under two years 
of age. S. Hoxir. 
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Use of Milk Preservers. 


Most State dairy laws forbid the use of 
boracic acid or formaldehyde in milk, and 
there were numerous prosecutions for vio- 
lation the past year. There appears to be 
room for discussion in regard to the harm- 
lessness of preservatives used in small 
amounts under restricted conditions. 

Thus a committee of Board of Health of 
New South Wales reports: ‘‘ That the use 
of thirty-five grains of boracic acid to 
the pound of butter and thirty-five grains 
of boracic acid to the pound of con- 
centrated milk, and eighteen grains of 
boracic ‘acid to the pound of table cream, 
will cause no injury to health and should 
be permitted. That having in view the 
right of people to know what any food 
stuff consists of, venders of these articles 
containing preservatives should include on 
the label on the package, tin, or containing 
vessel, and in conformity with the rest of 
the label, a statement setting forth the 
nature and quantity of the preservative 
contained therein; and in cases where a 
label is not ordinarily fixed, then a special 
label to that effect should be affixed.”’ 

This committee recommends a law allow- 
ing the use of preservatives under these con- 
ditions. But circumstances are different in 
a country with a very hot, almost semi-trup- 
ical climate, as in parts of Australia, where 
weather conditions interfere with transpor- 
tation and sale of fresh dairy products. 

In this country the view is commonly held 
that the use of preservatives is unneces- 
sary and that the practice, if allowed, would 
tend to lessen the degree of care and clean- 
liness in handling the products, especially 
in the care of fresh milk. The tendency of 
milk regulation is rather in another direc- 
tion, as shown by the strict rules lately 
adopted by several large American cities, 
and by the new regulations of the Boston 
Board of Health, limiting the temperature 
and number of bacteria in milk allowed to 
be bronght into the city. 

Even from the point of view of the milk 
farmer, the advantage of a permission to 
use preservatives would be very doubtful. 
Competition would be vastly increased, 
since the treated milk could be shipped 
from the great dairy sections of the West 
and North unti) the Eastern milk markets 
would suffer the present fate of those for 
butter and cheese. The mainstay of the 
Eastern farmer lies in the advantage pos- 
sessed in marketing such perishable prod- 
ucts as milk, eggs, fruit and flowers. The 
extra prices for fresh goods offset in- 
creased cost of production. Fast freights 
and special cars are taking away a part of 
these advantages, but the milk trade has re- 
mained the exclusive possession of local 
producers. Eastern farmers would be very 
shortsighted to encourage the legal use of 
preservatives, and thus expose themselves 
to dangerous competition. 
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Butter Lower. 


The increase in supply has brought a decline 
of fully one cent in the leading creamery and 
dairy grades. The condition of Boston markets 
is a reflection of a similar condition in other mar- 
kets, and is the effect of the larger flow of milk 
and increasing make of butter as the pasture 
season develops. Box and print goods are ex- 
tremely dull, and not very easy to sell even at tub 
prices. 

The situation in the butter market and in the 
milk-producing territory is one that is attracting 
more or less attention, and to which the trade is 
giving considerable thought. The increase in 
the output that was expected in the beginning of 
May, all over the country, has not been fully 
realized. Allof the large receiving centres re- 
port only a very moderate increase so far during 
the month of May, according to the Elgin Dairy 
Report. The past conditions have not been at 
all favorable in the producing territory. In the 
Northwest it has been cold and somewhat dry, so 
that pasture is not up to its usual standard of 
that of the present date; and the same conditions 
have prevailed in the East, except there has been 
a larger amount of moisture, either snow or rain. 

It looks from present conditions as if there 
would be a supply of butter considerably in ex- 
cess of the home demand; and that unless prices 
get down to a somewhat lower level than are now 
prevailing, we will not have the opportunity of 
exporting any of our surplus, while our goods 
are in the very best conditions for consumption. 

From the information presented by the Elgin 
Dairy Report regarding conditions throughout 
the West and Northwest producing sections, it 
seems safe to say that at least ten per cent. 
more butter will be made and shipped during the 
season of 1904 than for 1903. That the quality 
will be about the same, and possibly somewhat 
improved, as the methods of handling farm sepa- 
rator cream have been improved, and better fa- 
cilities provided in many of the centralized 
creameries we believe. It is to be hoped that 


prices will be at such a range as will enable 
dealers to dispose of some of their surplus stock, 
during the summer montns, when it is in the 
best condition for consumption; and in this way 
be rid of the load that has been carried by many 
of them during the past winter. 

The New York cheese market has recovered 
from the demoralized tone of last month,and quo- 
tations are considerably better for all but the 
low grades. A few exporters ure showing a lit- 
tle interest, but 7} cents appears to be about the 
limit, though some holders are inclined to ask a 
shade more for specially desirable large colored, 
which appears to be a little stronger than large 
white. Small-size carloads are held firmly, but the 
demand does not appear to be quite so snappy 
as last week. Smali, white in light supply and 
higher. Defective lots of both !arge and small 
are held a shade higher, but the improvements in 
under grades were not so great as on the finest 
cheese. Skims are plenty and slow, with prices 
unchanged. Old cheese is urging to clean up at 
every opportunity without much regard to 
prices. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as quiet but steady, with less pressure 
to sell on the part of holders, and the downward 
tendency of markets is thought to have been 
checked. Finest Danish 19 to 20 cents, finest 
Irish 18} to 19 cents, finest Australian and New 
Zealand 17} to 18} cents, finest Canadian 17 to 18 
cents;a few very nice American creamety selling 
at 154 to 16} cents, ladles 12 to 14cents. Cheese 
markets have suddenly flopped from demoraliza- 
tion to activity, and a slight advance has been 
established. The very low prices have increased 
consumption greatly, and with light arrivals of 
new from America and Canada are causing,buyers 
to scurry for a bit of defensive stock. Finest old 
American and Canadian 8} to 9 cents, and new 
74 to 84 cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, May 21: Butter, 12,765 
packages; last year, 8237 packages. Eggs, 117,- 
966 cases; last year, 148,186 cases. Stock in East- 
ern Cold Storage Company, May 21: Butter, 6454 
packages; last year, 1754 packages. Eggs, 2524 
cases; last year, 3312 cases. 








Hgricultural. 


Maine’s New Hall of Agriculture. 

At the experiment station, Orono, Me., 
Holmes Hall of Agriculture was dedicated 
Wednesday of this week. It is a two-story 
brick building with well-lighted basement, 
about 80x50. The basement contains the 
heating and lighting plants, mill room for 
grinding samples, calorimeter room for the 
use of the bomb calorimeter in determining 
fuel values of foods and feeding stuffs and 
various storage rooms. 
The second floor contains three chemical 
laboratories used by the experiment sta- 
tion, the office of the station veterinarian, 
and recitation rooms for forestry and horti- 
culture. 
In the second story is the recitation room 
in agronomy, the office of the professor of 
agriculture, the office and laboratory of the 
entomologist, the general office of the sta- 
tion, the director’s office, the station mail- 
ing and reading room. 
The attic is used chiefly for storage, but 
contains a photographic dark room and a 
janitor’s room. The building is lighted by 
electricity and supplied with gas for labor- 
atory purposes,and is heated by steam. 
Power is furnished by both electric and 
water motors. The building is thoroughly 
equipped with apparatus for instruction in 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry. 
Orono, Me. CHARLES D. Woops. 
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Hay Prices Firm. 


The markets for all the better grades of hay 
show a firm tone with some improvement in 
prices in leading Eastern markets. No special 
reason appears to indicate a marked advance, 
since there seems to be plenty of stock which can 
be rushed to market if required, and since the 
prospect for the new crop continues excellent. 
There has been sufficient rain in most localities 
followed by considerable warm, seasonable 
weather. Canadian holders evidently expect 
higher prices, as they have in stock large 
amounts which they are unwilling to sell 
at current quotations. Indications are that 
they will have to cut prices somewhat 
or carry over the stock. Something of a sensa- 
tion was caused among the straw dealers of New 
York city by the Government embargo stopping 
the importation of foreign wheat and rye straw. 
The Government representatives claimed that 
the straw introduced the foot and mouth disease, 
but they admit that there is no direct evidence 
that the disease was ever introduced in this 
way. This action caused the price of straw to 
go up a couple of dollars aton. Receipts of hay 
are reported light in nearly al! Western and 
Southern markets, with prices mostly steady. It 
is generally expected that the temporarily im- 
proved situation will bring about larger snip- 
ments. 

The National Hay Association will meet at st. 
Louis, June 14-16. It includes a membership of 
over seven hundred firms representing the lead- 
ing buyers ina wholesale way. The last conven- 
tion was held in Chicago, and was one of the 
largest trade gatherings of the year. 

It is a remarkable fact that Massachusetts, 
with less chan half the acreage of Maine, and a 
considerably smaller acreage than either Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire, produced a crop whose 
money value was greater than that of any other 
New England State. This was because of the 
high average price per ton in this State, $16.72, 
while in Maine it was $10.20, in Vermont $10.88 
and in New Hampshire $13.26. 

The highest average price per ton was re- 
ceived by Rhode Island, being nearly $19, while 
Nebraska stands at the foot of the list, her hay 
only bringing an average of $4.48 per ton. The 
average for the entire country is $9.08. In yield 
per acre Arizona is foremost, averaging 3.46 
tons, while New Hampshire makes the lowest 
record, .92 of a tou, followed closely by Maine 
with .98 ton. 

New York leads all other States in the Union 
in acreage, yield and value of her hay crop, the 
latter being $13,000,000 greater than returns from 
hay to all the New England States combined 
Pennsylvania stands next to New York, fol 
lowed by Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Indiana. These nine States 
had crops whose yield was worth $20,000,000 and 
upwards. 

Last year the total hay crop was valued at 
$556,000,000. This places hay second among the 
agricultural products of the United States, in 
money value, being surpassed only by corn. This 
will, no doubt, cause surprise to many even in 
the trade, for itis safe to say that no business of 
such colossal proportions is conducted so un- 
ostentatiously, with so little noise and display, 
free from all “ fuss and feathers,’’ so to speak, 
as is the hay trade. The hay crop far distanced 
wheat in value, and exceeded the combined 
value of the crops of oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed and white potatoes in 1903. 
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Vegetables and Fruit. 


In the line of native vegetables, the feature 
was the abundance of asparagus. The crop has 
been forced by the warmer weather, and ship- 
ments are large. 

Old vegetables are mostly from cold storage. 
Supply is light and prices high for what few sales 
were noted. Spinach and dandelions are plenty. 
Beet greens, parsley, cress and lettuce hold up 
well in price. 

Hothouse tomatoes are doing better, the sup- 
ply of Southern tomatoes betng less abundant at 
present. Rhubarb of good grade brings about 
75 cents per hundred pounds, some rather small 
25 cents per box of about forty pounds. South- 
ern peas are plenty and mostly rather poor. 
String beans and squashes are fairly plenty and 
in good demand. Strawberries are cheap and 
vary widely in quality. Muskmelons and pine- 
apples are becoming quite plenty. 

At New York the demand for new potatoes 
was active and market ruled firm at closing 
rates of last week. Old potatoes quiet, but heid 
about steady, though outside figures full. Sweet 
potatoes dull; receipts 255 packages. Onions 























MAINE’S NEW HALL OF AGRICULTURE. 
See descriptive article. 





generally weak; New Orleans held at $1.25, with 
some holders asking more; Egyptian selling 
mainly at $2, fancy marks higher and ordinary 
stock lower. Bermuda onions offering at $1.50, 
but hardly on market as yet. Asparagus 
is in light demand and market weak 
and lower. Beets and carrots steady. Cab- 
bages in gooddemand and firm for choice, 
but poor stuck ranges low. Cucumbers 
well sustained for fancy, but many lack quality 
and such drag at low figures. Eggplants weak 
and lower. Green corn is generally pvor and 
dragging. Peas in heavy supply and lower. 
String beans are arriving freely and selling 
slowly at about former range of prices; many 
show poor quality; some sales below inside quo- 
tation. Squash is quite plenty and barely steady. 
Tomatoes hold firm and higher ; scattering sales 
above outside quotation. 

The demand for apples fairly active, and mar- 
ket rather firm at former prices. Peaches are 
now quite plenty and selling well when showing 
attractive quality, but many small and green 
and of little actual value. Strawberries are in 
heavy supply, recent arrivals including 6385 
crates by Pennsylvania Railroad and 5588 crates 
by Old Dominion steamer, besides liberal quan- 
tities by express; prices were decidedly lower, 
but demand fairly active and market pretty well 
cleaned up. Scattering sales, especially of Nor- 
folk and Maryland berries, exceeded outside 
quotations early, but some late offerings cleaned 
under inside figures and ranges given cover gen- 
eral sales. Melons are in hght receipt and with- 
out change. 
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Potatoes Steady. 


The potato situation has improved somewhat 
during the week, prices being steady, and im- 
proved for some grades. Stocks are scarce in 
all markets, but as the Southern crop is becom- 
ing more abundant it is not expected that prices 
of old stock will improve, except possibly for a 
brief period caused by any temporary scarcity of 
shipments from the South. Receipts of foreign 
potatoes have continued expectedly large, sev- 
enty-five thousand sacks arriving last week. 

Reports from potato-growing sections of the 
North indicate a considerably larger acreage 
than last year. The early-planted crop in south- 
ern New England, Long Island and New Jersey 
is up and making rapid growth. The Southern 
crop is arriving in unusually large quantities, but 
@ large proportion is small and undesirable. 
There is some possibility of a shortage of South- 
ern stock between the South Carolina and the 
Virginia crops, the Virginia potatoes being about 
a week later than usual. Importers s ate that 
positively the last foreign shipments are a lot of 
about ten thousand bags from Germany due this 
week. Shipments of Maine potatoes over the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railway the past year 
have been over five million bushels, which is 
about oue million bushels larger than any previ- 
ous year. 
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Southern Produce Plenty. 


Receipts of Egyptian onions have been ex- 
tremely heavy the past week and prices dropped 
one-third. Bermuda and Southern onions have 
declined somewhat for this reason. 

Potatoes on Young’s Island in South Caro- 
lina yielded from fifteen to forty barrels per 
acre. The harvest waS over about June 1, and 
prices have been very satisfactory to growers. 

It is estimated fully one million crates of toma- 
toes have been shipped from the Florida east 
coast the past season, indicating the largest crop 
onrecord. The heaviest of the shipping season 
is over and prices have improved the past week. 
The crop in western Florida is less abundant 
and there is complaint from drought. 

The secretary of the Georgia Peach Association 
estimates a probable crop of five hundred cars 
from the State. The bulk of the crop reaches 
Northern markets about the first of July. 

Southern canners are reported to be putting up 
large quantities of asparagus, for which they pay 
the growers from 5 to 12 cents a bunch. 

Alabama berry growers are sending large ship- 
ments to the Western markets. 
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Grain Slightly Higher. 


The advancing tendency in wheat has caused 
some of the mills to raise the price of flour, and 
some complain of a scarcity of wheat for imme- 
diate use. The result is a dullness in the trade, 
many buyers preferring to wait and hope that 
the advance will be only temporary. It apvears 
that the old crop of wheat was hardly as large as 
estimated. The surplus for export was consid- 
erably smaller than last year, while supplies for 
home use have been scarce. The market for corn 
and oats has been very firm in sympathy with the 
wheat situation. Corn is also showing an ad- 
vaucing tendency in view of the lack of weather 
and the excess ofrain in the corn belt. The for- 
eign crop situation continues favorable, except 
for a moderate drought in Hungary, Roumania 
and some parts of Russia. Export demand at 
present prices is extremely light. 
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Crops Looking Well. 


The outlook for crops and general farming 
conditions is summarized as follows from reports 
of numerous correspondents under supervision 
of J. W. Smith, section director of the New 
England Weather Bureau: 

While 1n the eastern and northern parts of the 
section the rainy weather prevented general 
farm work, it was, in many localities, very bene- 
ficial in forwarding the growth of grass, fall- 
sown grain and early vegetables. At places, es- 
pecially in central Maine, northern New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, the ground is thoroughly 
saturated, making planting, as well as prepara- 
tory wok, impossible, but otherwise the rain 
has been of benefit. 

The reports regarding grain are,in the main, 
favorable. Oats are mostly sown and, in the 
south, coming up well, although a few corre 
spondents report them to be slightly yellow. 
Fall-sown grain has wintered well nearly every- 
where. 

The reports regarding grass from all sections 
show a remarkable uniformity; an exceptionally 
rank growth and a prospect of a good crop. In 
the vicinity of Boston its progress has been very 
rapid and healthy. So far the conditions have 
been most favorable to the crop, except on low 
land, where the ground is somewhat too wet. 

Seldom has there been a better bloom on all 
varieties of fruit than this spring. Plums, 
cherries and pears, are full. Apples seldom, if 
ever, showed a fuller bloom, and everything 
seems to indicate a good yield. Winter apples 
are especially promising. Small fruits, likewise, 
are in good condition; strawberries, both wild 
and cultivated, are blossoming full, as is also the 
case with raspberries and blackberries, except 
where, in a few cases, they were winter-killed. 
There is, of course, the chance of a frost that 
will kill‘ many of the blossoms, but it seems 
hardly probable so late in the season. The sea- 
son is too early to make any definite report 
regarding cranberries, but, so far as reported, 
the prospect is promising. 





The wet weather hindered planting in most 





parts of the section, although where the amounts 
of precipitation were light in the south, they 
were very beneficial. There potatoes, peas and 
early beans are up and, in some cases, have re- 
ceived a first cultivation. Onions that have been 
planted are mostly doing well, but the growth, 
in some instances, is a trifle too rank. Peas in 
all places seem to be doing finely. 

Tubacco has suffered from ithe inclemency of 
the weather, but growers are doing everything 
possible to get their plants into the ground. Be- 
cause of the lateness of the season a larger 
amount of fertilizer than usual is being used, 
cottonseed meal being the favoriteone. Plants, 
in the beds, have grown rapidly, some of them 
too much so, and the nex’ two weeks, if weather 
conditions are right, will see the greater portion 
of the crop set out. 

As usual, the weather of the district presented 
some marked contrasts. The precipitation, in 
portions of the north, was «wbove the normal, 
while in the south there was a deficiency at 
many points. Thunderstorms occurredin many 
places and hail at some, although the fall was 
not heavy, and crops were not far enough ad- 
vanced to suffer any serious injury. It was re- 
ported from scattered stations from Connecti- 
cut to Maine. Temperature contrasts were quite 
as well defined, there being a Lumber of abnor- 
malties. 








Literature. 


The Mormon prophet in his zealous mission- 
ary labors succeedsin breaking up a goodly 
settlement and in enlisting the sympathy 
and faith of families of comfortable circum- 
stances in his religions teachings to such an 
extent as to cause a general movement 
toward the West. It is the exodus of one of 
such families which furnished the back- 
ground for Clara Morris’ latest novel, 
‘* Left in Charge.’”’ The history of « child 
who has been out to labor, returning home 
from a vacation only to find it deserted and 
herself abandoned, forms the theme of the 
story. The general deterioration of a fine 
old family to primitive and rural customs as 
afterwards seen by the abandoned child, 
who in her womanhood and sorrow of life 
seeks her own relatives again, has been well 
delineated by the author. That lonely 
child grew to womanhood, bright and win- 
some. She married and became Mrs. 
Marsh. A little girl was born, a sweet 
child of matured thoughts and ways. 
When Mrs. Marsh discovers she is no 
wife, that another claims the man she has 
loved so devotedly, she seeks her own live- 
lihood and that of her child, living in con- 





stant fear of the father of the child. Back ; 


to her own people she finally goes, only to 
behold her beloved mother dying of a can- 
cer, dependent upon her sister Kate, who is 
a harsh, miserly woman. It is among. these 
people that Mrs. Marsh learns the strange 
ways of a people remote from the civiliza- 
tion of more modern settlements as to be- 
come almos: degenerate in their manner of 
living. Necessarily in such an atmosphere 
there are pronounced characters. The 
manly fellow who becomes the hero of the 
book called ‘“‘ Hulda’s Brat ’”’ (his real name 
being Eldred Hollister) is an ideal hero. 
In love with Annabel Stanway, and the 
loveliest creature in all Adams County, 
Eldred Hollister has no easy  oon- 
quest to make. Prevented from acquir- 
ing an edusation by his grandfather, 
not even allowed to learn how to 
read, and without any prospects of ever 
attaining such a position as would become 
the man who desired Robert Stanway’s 
daughter in marriage, Eldred Hollister 
apparently possessed no means of winning 
the woman he loved. It is Mrs. Marsh and 
her daughter May who teach Eldred to read 
and open the storehouse of knowledge to 
him. lt is Mrs. Marsh who learns his 
mother’s sad history and Mrs. Hollister’s 
father’s harehness. It is the gradual un- 
folding of the bitter history of such women 
and the acquaintance with men possessed 
of the single purpose of self-gratification, 
that the author reveals to the reader’s 
thought her characters, which render the 
book what it is—a story of man’s brutality 
and woman’s long forbearance. The ro- 
mance jn the lives of Annabel Stanway 
and Eldred Hollister forms the love 
story. The various episodes winnowed 
through the character of Mrs. Marsh, and 
the vindication of her own wrongs, form 
the strongest part of the book. 1t is about 
her that the reader’s interest will chain it- 
self, to be somewhat disappointed in the 
end. The sub-plot rises and caps over the 
main theme of the story. Eldred Hollister 
and Annabel Stanway are happily settled 
at the story’s conclusion, while Mrs. Marsh, 
her small daughter May and her old, sick 
mother are to face the world again to 
wrestle from it a living. In many ways 
Clara Morris’ novel cannot be termed a 
satisfactory story. The author evidently 
has not arrived at any of the prob- 
lems presented by Mormonism. She has 
presented the customs of a people far re- 
moved from refinement and church inflt- 
ence, where a minister comes once or twice a 
year to attend funerals, weddings, etc. The 
shot-gun comes in play when justice calls, 
even though the law may thunder forth its 
remonstrance against such violent proceed- 
ings. The book does not possess a clearly 
defined plot. Too much is recited by char- 
acters whose natural moves inthe game of 
life would be far more interesting. The re- 
deeming feature of the book, filled as it is 
with narrated episode, is the author’s 
strong portraits of distinctly individual 
types of character. (New York: G. W. 
Dillingham Company. Price, $1.50.) 

“All civilized people,” writes Luna May 
Ennis, in-her book entitled “‘ Musicin Art,” 
**have made music an attribute of one of 
their duties. . They have felt it to be a spirit- 
ual thing too far remioved from common 
affairs to have had an earthly origin. The 
Greeks of all pagan people have given us 
most in our artistic development, and their 
ideals are to a certain extent still ours, 
though changed somewhat in their external 
expression.”” Following up this thought, 
the author pictures the various Greek in- 


terpretationsof Apollo, as the God of Music, 
bat ‘it is the music-loving Pan that is 
oftenest represented in art. The reeds on 
which he blew strains so ‘piercing sweet ’ 
that his music cheered the gods are av al- 
most invariable part of his envjronment, 
whether he is blowing on them or not.” 
Miss Ennis briefly pictures the various pres- 
entations of this god of nature by Thor- 
waldsen, Burne-Jones, Rabens, Carracci, 
etc. The writer has traced her subject 
back to the period of myth and enchant- 
ment, and in doing so hus brought to the 
reader’s tattention the favorite legends of 
the power of music on the immortals, as well 
as the mortals, as expressed in painting and 
sculpture. St. Cecilia, as conceived by dif- 
ferent artists, forms one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the book. To quote: 
‘* As early as the sixth or seventh century 
we find representations of St. Cecilia, the 
earliest according to Mrs. Jameson being 
that in the cemetery of San Lorenzo. There 
is a mosaic of her in the catacomb near 
Rome, and another iv her church, made 
about 817.”’ To follow the different concep- 
tions of St. Cecilia as patroness of music is 
certainly interesting as well as instructive. 
Doubtless the most famous of all the paint- 
ings of St. Cecilia is the one painted by 
Raphael (1576). A full description of this 
picture is given, and the reader cannot but 
enjoy the concise and luminous style in 
which the suoject is treated. Following 
this isa chapter on the composers, or the 
old masters of music who have been the 
subject of painting. The chapters, ‘* Poets 
and Heroes,’”’ * Youth and Love” and 
“* Worship,”’ conclude the subject as treated 
by the author. 

A serious fault, apparent at once tothe 
reader, is the largeness of the subject in- 
dicated by the title compared with the brief- 
ness of the treatment. The book is well 
illustrated, the most famous interpretations 
of the various themes in music being well 
represented. A rather critical position is 
maintained in commenting on the art of the 
present day, as, for example, in the case of 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart., the noted 
English artist, of whom she says: ‘ His 
figures are personified thoughts, not real 
people.’”’ Burne-Jones’ ideal work is doubt- 
less asketch of Paderewski. ‘* This profile 
head of the brilliant pianist, with its fine 
contour and its steady gaze, is full of 
the delicacy, strength and spiritual charm 
so typical of Burne-Jones’ more imagi- 
native work.”’ To quote again: ‘‘It is re- 
markable not only as a work of art, but as 
a likeness, and should be ranked with the 
best heads of Leonardo da Vinci. Watts’ 
fine portrait of the violinist, Joseph Joa- 
chim, and ‘The Sarasati,’ by the late 
James M’ Neill Whistler, prove the skill of 
two artists in portrait work.’’ Watts’ por- 
traits are not portraits merely. In each 
face of the many notable ones from his 
brush, something of the intellectual or 
spiritual life of his subject is revealed to us. 
In no instance is this more remarkable than 
in the portrait of Joachim. The book will 
prove pleasant and profitable reading. It 
is written in an easy, flowing style. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.) 

Asa handbook on the subject of ‘‘ How 
to Know Oriental Rugs,’’ Mary Beach Larg- 
ton has produced a concise treatise which 
gives in clear descriptive language the story 
of the Oriental rug and the different kinds 
of Oriental rugs, with twenty full-page il- 
lustrations, twelve of which are in colors. 
The opening chapter contains a survey of 
the entire subject of rugs, with outlines of 
the weaving, materials, designs and the 
artistic qualities of these household furnish- 
ings. The four qualities in Oriental rugs 
which commend them are their durability, 
their artistic beauty of design and coloring, 
economy of furnishing and their sanitary 
qualities. The fact that no two rugs are 
ever exactly alike makes the Oriental rug 
a work of art; each individual weaves 
something of herself into the rug, so that 
ithas the charm of individual touch, the 
fascination of a personal history. Accord- 
ing to design, Oriental rugs may be classed 
as of purely Aryan, or floral type, includ- 
ing Persian and East Indian rugs, of Turan- 
ian or geometrical patterns, embracing 
Turkoman and Caucasian carpets, and of a 
combination of the two, as represented in 
Turkish, Kurdish and Chinese weaves. The 
designs include imitations of nature, geo- 
metrical designs, symbols, ete. To be 
classed as an ‘“‘antique,’’ a rug must have 
been made fifty years previous of animal or 
vegetable dyes, and possess a lustrous pile. 
The value of an Oriental rug depends on its 
permanent dyes, its age, texture, or the 
number of knots to a square inch, the 
beauty of design and color, or the unusual- 
ness of pattern and coloring, the material 
of which it is made and its size. In- 
creased demand, the substitution of anilin 
dyes and the use of designs of foreign 
origin have caused a deterioration of cer- 
tain modern fabrics. To know the Oriental 
tug thoroughly, the author informs us, we 
must live withthem and study them with 
sympathy as we would a poem or picture. 
Detailed information is then given regard- 
Ing Persian, Caucasian, Kurdistan, Turk- 
ish, Turkoman, India, Chinese and silk 
rugs. There is evidence of a vast amount 
of painstaking labor in the preparation of 
this book, for the author appears to have 
gathered all the information which the 
student of the Oriental rug would require. 
This knowledge is imparted in a systematic 
manner. The book is handsomely made. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 








Farm help is worse than ever. The few 
who will work at al) are in some localities 
asking $30 a mouth and board. Many of 
those who work by the day insist on a nine- 
hour day at the ten-hour price. Driven by 
the necessities of the situation, employers 
who operate large farms, nurseries and 
market gardens near the cities are hiring 
gangs of Italians and other poor but avail- 
able and cheap help. 


| Painkille remy oa 











The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
bruises—cramps, diarrhose and all bowel poh 





GRAVES’ MANGE Cues 


, Cats, Horses, Cattle an, 
Sheep. All Skin 8 they ar. 
subject to can be cured by thi; 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED So 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Ca’. 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick 


No. 11 PORTLAND STR¢F: 
Boston Mass. 


* 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa: ; 

President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N, | 

—C, M. Winslow Brandon, Vt. 4 
Fo my ng pee np 8S. Winsor, Greenville, | 
ring and Transf Z 

Cattle furnished free. ° ieee 

The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five « 
£1.00 postage paid; Monthly Milk Records f¢ 

table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per LW: | 
for extending pedigree to five generations, #1 

All the above may be oL tained from the’ Se, 

Fees for R tering.—To Members, #1 {.; 
entry of animals under two years old.and #2 «1 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cent 
ULupiicate certificates of either entry or tra: 
cents each. Double the above amounts in ea: 
to Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained 
the Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATIC¥ 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary KL. H 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced |: 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. ieee 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, $3: females, #l. D 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers: 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents +» 

on-Members.— Males, 35: females. 82. Over, 
year of age, uvuble fees. Transfers, if recordca 
within 6 months of date of sale, 5vc; over 6 months 2). 
(@7~ All blanks furnished free. se 
Life Membership, @25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Svpt. H 
above, who will furnish all information ‘and. bist Me 
therefor. ‘7 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 
OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Eimer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 
Blanks for Registering and Transferri d 
Cattle; also flanks for Private Butter “reste 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 
Fees for pny mae age To non-members, 82 each head 
male or female. To members of the Club, 2] each 











male or female. All animals over two ye 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dea roa 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, 825. 
bee sa ee if Jresentes Within 90 
‘om date of delivery. Transfers pres i 
after 90 days, $1 each. . sis 
Price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners. $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page-, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 


lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. een 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 





Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 


ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S.. Toronto, Can 

R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Ill. 
Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 190, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the worlu. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Il. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 








Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulis as Re 
putation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 
dence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 


Address as above. 


IAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTOK. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Tlustrated, 
Felling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Onty book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care 1"! 
Pleasure and _ Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding ai! 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The ben), 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct 1) }'". 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of |\\\ 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, every tline 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustration 
from life. ‘My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat_ Letter,” © Hat 
“A rergotten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Sup)!it'. 
“ A‘tentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” * \ ‘« 
S.ory,” * The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” are 4) 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from beins 4) 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful <' 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

‘No author could be more justified in speakine 
mis selected topic, as one having authority, ("| 

aring as an an pyoed 











ioc. James in appe: 0! 
Ang>éa, for, thousands of beautiful specilec! 
these lovely*creatures owe not only their exis! , 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and know les 
of this well-known breeder. The book colic’ 
much useful information as to the diet and ¢ 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispen~ 

«ny Owner of one of the valuable and beaut 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Pros} 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inte: 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. : 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muc 
interesting and instructive in this book. 
Education, Minneapolis. F 

** It seems to us a book which those who are 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell. 

Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owner> 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully !. 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chiv 

“Volume of highest authority, exceeding 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by books: 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishe«® 
220 Washington Street. Boston. i: 


POULTRY KEEPIN: 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEA : 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, 7 
Hew te De It, and All About { « \¥ 
able Peultry Raising. 


Gonteining Chapters on How to Make $5" i 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and ! : 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Sc! ' 
Hen and Incubatton; Hatching and 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Po! 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, (« 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Inc 5 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. | a 

Sent to any address on receipt of t: : 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the |! 
MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY. 
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Bex 32354, Boston, ’ 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





Ceoeoeeeeeoeoeoeeecee 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as po’: 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rc : 
the poor, What do you feed them with and how “°° 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnu' 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their ap?’ 
makes them well and strong. 


u 
Cat 
- t1fe, 


It is a substance ‘*° be 


mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased si'9 ' 


Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Ca 
It will free them trom all such and promote t 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you 


t W ash. 
cannot 


afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of tes imonials: 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per 


Or $4.50 per dozen. 
them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 





pottle- 


If your druggist or dealer has? t 
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Poultry. 


The Popular White Wyandotte. 


rouder, more attractive fowl cannot 
osen; they are pre-eminently a bird of 
s,and so in beauty are unexcelled. 
eful in appearance, with their pure 
plumage, they command the admira- 
‘fall who seethem. No prettier sight 
e imagined than a group of these fowls 
st the green of a well-kept lawn. 
- prices, they command as high or 
h r prices than any variety,and for the 
fa. ier intending to start in the poultry 
»;, yess, no breed will give you better satis- 
(, onoryield youa more substantial in- 





variety can claim a stronger follow- 
it ther aS an egg producer or a bird 
; varket purposes. Its compact, well- 
, ed, broad, deep body and breast, 
b ful golden-yellow legs and skin, meat 
est texture, it is much sought for by 
tL. -pienrean as the ideal table fowl; and 
vutiful white plumage, combined with 
t! alities spoken of above, places it in 
, oss by itself, above any other variety in 
~onee for themarket poultryman. 
aey are also noted for their quick growth 
ai. early maturity. For egg farms they 
outrank any other variety, not excepting 
the Leghorns, as they are excellent winter 
avers. Our strain is especially mated for 
such results and will not disappoint you 
when eggs command the highest prices. 
\With low, close-titting rose combs, they 
have a special advantage over those varie- 
ties whose combs are so easily frozen, and 
the eggs they produce are rich in color and 
excellent in quality, the kind that arealways 
songht for. For either the fancier or the 
market poultryman, this is a variety well 
worth your consideration. 


Indiana. J.C. FISHEL. 


The Largest Egg Farm. 


One of the most extensive poultry keep- 
ers is C. E. L. Hayward, who had, the past 
winter, about 8400 hens on hia large farm in 
southern New Hampshire. The business 
is conducted on a somewhat original plan, 
yet the methods are plain and simple and 
intended to save cost of buidings and care 
tothe greatest possible extent. 

So far as could be gathered during the 
writer’s visit to the Hayward farm, the gist 
of the whole matter is to buy good, farm- 
raised, early hatched pullets at a low price, 
force them by high feed totheir best egg 




















THE HOUSES FOR LAYERS. 





production fora year, and then sell them 
and restuck. No chickens are raised and 
not many fowls are kept murethan a year. 
The pullets are bought each fall from farm- 
ers who make a specialty of raising them 
for the purpose, and the price paid is little, 
ifany, above the nest value. The breeds 
are anything that happens, but more Plym- 
outh Rocks than others. 

As soon as the pullets arrive in the au- 
tumn they are crowded into small A-shaped 
coops, of which there are many hundreds 
extending in long rows across the field. 
The pullets stay in these close quarters the 
rest of their lives attending chiefly to their 
main business of filling numerousegg ship- 
ping crates every day. They are fed liber- 
ally a mixture of grain foods, both whole 
and ground, and witha good proportion of 
meat scraps, also grit and some green stuff 
and water. 

The houses are simple cheap affairs shin- 
gled outside and with a slat front which can 
be closed in cold weather. Theclose crowd- 
ing helps keep the birds warm and they lay 
better than some flocks that live in costly 
buildings. 

The vigor of the stock and the strong con- 
stitution secured during their free range 
while growing enables them to stand close 
crowding for awhile, just as the rugged 
farmer boy can endure for awhile the unnat- 
ural conditions of city life, after his growth 
and vigor have been attained. Mr. Hay- 
ward’s method would not answer for breed- 
ing stock. The chickens from these crowded 
pens would probably be feeble and liable to 
disease, but when fresh stock can be had 
every year at not much above the cost of 
raising, the plan has itsadvantages. It is 











C. E. L. HAYWARD, 
land’s Most Extensive Producer of 
Eggs for Market. 





the system practiced by some of 
‘en near the large cities who buy 
‘ cows in public cattle markets, 
‘until dry and then sell for what- 
they can get. Such methods are 
‘es and adapted only for cer- 
unusual conditions. Writes 
ward: “TIT buy my pullets in 
‘id November at all ages, from 
“even months. The average price 
ity cents each. My houses are 
square with double tloors of 
‘ss I keep fourteen pullets in 
No special changes are made 

ses for winter. Each house has 
 Soxes, one shell box, a dusting 
'or feed, and a cast-iron pan for 
requires 1200 pounds of dough 
two |... 1°. breakfast, which is made up of 
hundr. ‘(red pounds gluten meal, two 
dre, ’UAds hominy feed, three hun- 
Pounds ‘uds beef scraps, five hundred 
* NUxed feed, four quarts salt, two 
Clover jc Und charcoal. A little cut 


four 
isa 
eigl 
Inch 
Pach 
in the 
two 
dox, 
Wate 
for my 


cherries are usually shipped earlier in the sea- 


box was sold in Chicago for $25, $3.12 a pound. 


Carry out water to the hens daily. 

“*I sell my hens alive, to be dressed in 
Boston, and ship mostly to a Boston live 
poultry company. I ship in October and 
November. I am now getting an average 
of 4400 eggs daily. I built forty new houses 


last fall. They cost about $17 
build.” ee 


A Poultry Farmer’s Long Days. 
I do all the work myself, and it takes me 
about fifteen hours per day, seven days for 
a week, I have about five acres devoted to 
poultry. I havea fancy egg trade besides 
my eggs for setting. < dress and ship thirty 
two-pound chicks to New York city each 
week. [am getting forty cents per pound 
now, not{ drawing for the chicks, and 
twenty-six cents per dozen tor eggs. It re- 
quires about four hundred chicks on hand 
all the time for the dressing stock. Quite 
often 1 have them weigh two pounds 
dressed at seventy days old. 

Wakefield, R. I. 





J. A. Jocoy. 





Eggs in Full Supply. 


Egg receipts for last week at Boston were over 
forty-three thousand cases, compared with thirty- 
one thousand cases the corresponding week last 
year. The hens seem to be trying to make up for 
previous idleness. Prices have held up fully 
as well as could be expected. Best grades hold 
about steady, but Western are from one-fourth 
to one cent lower. Distant shipments »lways 
feel declines in hot weather, as compared with 
nearby stock. Boston dealers have been actively 
buying for storage the past week, and the records 
are how approaching more closely to those of 
last year. The Boston buyers haveé lost nothing 
by waiting, but the quality becomes less reliable 
as the season advances. 

The arrivals at New York markets are some- 
what lighter, but thereis a large stock carried 
over in receivers’ hands, and advices from the 
country indicate that suppiies in transit are still 
large for the season. Trade is dull, and the gen- 
eral tone of the market weak and unsettled. 
Occasiona! lots of fancy Northern storage selec- 
tions are still placed as high as 18 cents, but it is 
hard to find buyers at that price. Most of the 
storage-packed eggs arriving are not salable 
above 17 to 174 cents, and average prime West- 
eru packings are easily bought at 17 cents, only 
a few of the Northern eggs bringing any more. 
There is a liberal offering of Southwestern stock 
at about 16 to 16} cents, with sales difficult above 
the inside figure, and many Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky goods are offered from 16 cents downward. 
Dirties and checks are rated steady, but outside 
quotations are rather more extreme. 





Poultry Trade. 
Reported by S. L. Burr & Co.: “ The receipts 
of poultry from all sections, both West and 
points in New England, have continued very 
light, and we look for them to continue in that 
same condition for some weeks to come. It has 
resulted in prices showing quite % marked ad- 
vance even over last week. Fowls from New 
England points are selling at 15to 16 cents; se- 
lected fancy large chickens, suitable for roasting, 
from 25 to 30 cents; spring broilers from 35 to 50 
cents; old roosters, 11 to 12 cents. We look for 
prices to continue very active, with light receipts. 
“On Western poultry fowls are selling at 144 
cents, and soft-meated chickens from 16 to 18 
cents; spring chickens 25 to 30 cents; old roost- 
ers 10s cents; fresb turkeys from 16 to 18 cents. 
This house looks for about present prices to re- 
main as they now are on Western stock.’”’ 
At New York with lighter receipts reported 
for the week and a fair demand the feeling is 
stronger on both live fowls and roosters. Spring 
chickens sell readily when well grown, but small 
Southern live chickens slow and irregular. Tur- 
keys in moderat» supply and firm. Ducks more 
plenty and the tone a shade easier. Live pigeons 
firm. 
While the demand at New York for dressed 
fowls is not active, still there is some demand 
from regular buyers, and with comparatively 
moderate fresh receipts ana not heavy invoices, 
holders feel a shade firmer, and generally asking 
one-half cent higher. Old roosters sell slowly. 
Nearby broilers, springducks and squabs nomi- 
naliy unchinged in absence of fresh supplies 
of frozen poultry. 
borticultural. 
items by Fruit Growers. 
The aphis, or green louse, can be killed 
without any injury to the foliage at all 
without much trouble. Take one-fourth 
pound of epsom salts, dissolve it in one gal- 
lon of water and apply with an ordinary 
spray pump, a broom or sprinkling-can. 
Once the aphis has gone on so long that 
it has curled itself into the leaf you can- 
not reach it with anything.—J. H. Ledy, 
Marion, Pa. 
Two years ago a grower in this section 
left two rows of cherry trees unsprayed. 
The resulting loss he estimates about $200, 
but thinks the experiment has been worth 
enough to balance all its cost.—M. N. Ed- 
gerton, Petoskey, Mich. 
The vegetable lice which sometimes infest 
melons may be killed by the application of 
whale-oil soap, eight pounds to fifty gallons 
of water, but the essential thing is to have 
a good strong vine, which will not be 
harmed by these insects.—J. W. Lloyd, 
Urbana, 111. 
My orchard of sixteen acres set in 1880, 
gave me the past season a net profit of $125 
per acre. Earlv in the season when it be- 
came evident that the trees would overbear, 
we went to work and succeedet in thinning 
four rows, about half-way up the trees, at a 
cost of $70. The fruit on the thinned por- 
tion was nearly all first-class, while in the 
rest of the orchard were quantities of culls, 
not wormy, but undersize or otherwise 
second juality. The $70 paid out for thin- 
ning brought in $1000 of increased value. 
If the whole orchard had been thinned the 
gain would have been at least another 
$1000.— T. O. Wade, Traverse City, Mich. 
While the profits of commercial fruit 
growing are large and certain, the family 
fruit garden willalways be a source of great 
profit. The land owner who does not have 
a full variety of fruits of bis own growing, 
is missing his greatest opportunity of safe 
high living of small cost. Among the first 
fruits of the season the strawberry will 
ever huld leading place in fruit gardens and 
the appreciation of the masses. We all 
naturally like to see quick returns for any 
of our efforts, and that is one reason why 
sharpers with ‘get-rich-quick ’”’ schemes 
find such ready victims. There are no 
cheats in nature’s scheme of growth and 
development, and if good strawberry plants 
are properly tucked away in almost any bed 
of mother earth, it only requires a few 
monthsfof{culture and plant growth before 
one can see the wondrous harvest of deli- 
cious berries toldelight the eye and tickle the 
palate.—J. H. Hale, Hartford County, Ct. 











California Fruit. 

The California deciduous fruit season opened 
April 30 with the shipment of a box of Sacra- 
mento valley cherries on that date. The first 
box, which was grown near Vacaville, Solano 
Co., was closely followed by a box of cherries 
grown near Sacramento and others grown in the 
Winters district in Yolo County and in the New- 
castle district of Placer County. Following 
these, shipments were made from various fruit 
districts of the Sacramento valley. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ripe California 


son, sometimes as early as March, the initial 
shipments brought very fancy prices. The first 





‘|S added at night. I feed whole corn 


The second sale was made in New York, and the 


in winter, and wheat in summer. We have 
@ one-hundred-gallon tank in which we 


philantbropy for the care principally of 


and the citizens got together and gave an 
entertainment for the purchase of the Old 
Thompson Hotel, to replace the quarters | paseage may be deducted. He expects that 
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A PRIZE WYANDOTTE HEN, WHITE BESS—SCORE, 96 1-4 POINTS. 





of Philadelphia, at auction, was a record breaker, 


ginning of California’s fruit season. Carload 
shipments from Sacramento valley districts 
began May 13, when a carload of cherries was 
shipped from Vacaville. 
The fruit crop of California will probably be 
slightly below average in quantity this year. The 
Sacramento valley fruit districts, which provide 
the bulk of California’s deciduous fruits, report 
heavy crops of pears, but slight shortage in most 
other fruits. Apricots will begin ripening within 
a few days. 


‘tt. 





Light Demand for Apples. 


of the cellar-stored fruit is out of the way by this 
time, but there are still many apples in storage 
at various points. A few of them are fancy 
and bring fancy prices, but the general market is 
very dull and quiet. Some Russets, cellar stored, 
are yet unsold, and these are held at $2.50. For 
storage fruit the choice lots bring $3. Many 
apples are of poor grade and ruling much below 
these figures. In most cases they have been re- 
packed and represent a big shrinkage in quan- 
tity since harvest. The export trade is not 
now important, although afew lots have been 
sent over from time to time, lately. The English 
markets are now occupied with the New Zealand 
and Tasmanian apples, the present season cor- 
responding to autumn in those countries. Some 
of these apples have been placed ou sale in New 
York and Boston. They are of fine appearance, 
but not so firmin texture or so lively in flavor as 
standard American kinds. 





New York Retail Markets. 


Strawberries, sweet and rather large, were 
selling for 15 and 20 cents a box at Washington 
Market. They are coming almost entirely now 
from Delaware and Maryland. As the Florida 
shipments have nearly stopped, tomatoes are 
scarce, and bring 50 cents a basket. Crisp as- 
paragus, both green and white, costs 35 centsa 
bunch. It comes from Jersey gardens. Long 
Island cauliflowers are 30 and 40 cents 
apiece, and lettuce averages seven cents a 
head. Rhubarb is the cheapest spring growth, 
costing only 35 cents for a dozen bunches. 
North Carolina is furnishing New York with lima 
beans at 20 cents a quart, and squashes, summer 
and crook necks, at 10 ce..ts apiece, or three for 
aquarter. South Carolina sends peas which are 
60 cents the half peck. Other inexpensive vege- 
tables in the market are Florida beets, seven 
cents a bunch; onions, 15 cents a quart; cucum- 
bers, three for 10 cents, and radishes, five 
punches for a dime. 
The fish stalls are piled high at this season of 
the year, and will continue to have an abundant 
supply all summer. Prices are rather low. Fresh 
mackerel, about 2} pounds in weight, are 25 cents 
apiece, and Spanish mackerel are 20 cents a 
pound. The panfish on sale—sea bass, butter- 
fish and porgies—bring from 10 to 12 centsa 
pound. Owing to the lateness of the season shad 
are high, roe shad bringing 75 cents each and 
male shad 40 cents. Fire lobsters are in abun- 
dance for 20 cents a pound. Soft-shell crabs cost 
from 50 cents to $1.50 a dozen, according to size. 
Clams are from 60 cents to $1 a hundred, and 
oysters from 75 cents to $1.50 a hundred. 








Current Happenings. 


At the Elizabeth Peabody Home, 87 Pop- 
lar street, on Monday, the centenary was 
observed of the founder of the first pub- 
lic kindergarten in the United States. 
This benefactor of little children was the 
venerable lady after whom the home, a 
kindergarten settlement, was named. She 
died in 1894, but thirty-five years before that 
time she became interested in the kinder- 
garten system, and in 1867 she went to Eu- 
rope to make herself familiar with its 
workings. In the meanwhile, her sister, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, opened a small private 
kindergarten, and Miss Peabody on her re- 
turn from abroad succeeded in having a 
public kindergarten established in Boston. 


At the eighth annual luncheon last week 
of the Colonial Daughters of the Seven- 
teenth Century at the Pouch Mansion in 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Charles Terry, the newly 
elected State Regent, said she wanted all 
the patriotic societies to unite in one great 
object, thougheshe did not indicate any 
particular one. This occasion commemorated 
the establishment of a local government in 
the town of Breukelen, granted by the 
Colonial Council of the New Netherlands in 
1664. Mrs. Terry also represented at this 
meeting Mrs. Thomas Hugh Boorman, who 
was to speak for the Mayflower Descend- 
ants, but was unable tobe present. The 
obliging substitute told an amusing story 
concerning a trip to Pulpit Rock and 
Provincetown,during which one of the party 
got so seasick that she vowed she did not 
care a penny for her Pilgrim ancestors, but 
only wanted to reach Plymouth Rock or some 
other landing place where the breaking 
waves did not dash high. The Daughters 
of the Holland Dames had Mrs. Joseph D. 
Bedle to speak for them at this assembly of 
fair women, without brave men, and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Moore, the sister of F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, the popular novelist, read one of 
her brother’s short stories. It is to be 
hoped that the great object alluded to 
above will not be allowed to evaporate in 
talk, for that certainly would not be a 
golden deed. 

On Wednesday the new building of the 
Coney Island Church and Rescue Home 
was dedicated. The old quarters of this 


wayward girls was burned down last year, 


figure was $21. The third sale, made in the city 


eight pounds of cherries bringing the remarkable 
price of $70. These shipments marked the be- 


The apple season shows signs of drawing 
toward the close. All but choice lots are neg- 
lected and slow to sell at any fair price. Most 


he frequently tries to evade a fare by offer- 


that were destroyed. Mr. and Mrs. William 
D. Hughes are managers of the new build- 
ing, which has every modern improvement. 
They began their rescue work six years 
ago, and were generously assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford and Bishop (then 
Dr.) Greer, and encouraged by the 
permanent residents of the summer 
pleasure resort. Last year 711 cases, of 
whom 452 were girls between sixteen 
and twenty, were cared for in the re- 
treat, which is within a stone’s throw of 
the noisiest part of Coney Island. It is, 
however, looked upon as a peaceful refuge 
from the glitter and unrest of its surround- 
ings, with its broad veranda and wide hall 
running through the house, and its beauti- 
ful chapel, 65x35 feet, which was formerly 
the dining-room of the hostelry. It is in no 
sense a prison, for it is always open for 
those who ask help. 


Through the will of Solomon Loeb, for- 
merly of the banking firm, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. of New York, the Montefiore Home re- 
ceives $10,000, the Mount Sinai Hospital 
$10,000, the Hebrew Technical Institute 
$10,000, the Educational Alliance of the city 
of New York $10,000, the New York Univer- 
sity $10,000, to be applied to the support of 
the chemical library. In addition $5000 is 
left to the Home for Aged and Jnfirm He- 
brewsr, $5000 tothe Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, $5000 to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, $5000 to the Sanitorium for 
Hebrew Children of the city of New York, 
$2500 to the General Memorial Hospital for 
the Treatment of Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases, and $2500 to thetrustees of the He- 
brew Charities Building of New York city, 
the income to be used in paying the running 
expenses of the corporation, and $10,000 is 
given to the same institution as a perma- 
nent fund, the income to be regularly paid 
to the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York city. Bequests of $5000 each are made 
to the Jewish Hospital at Cincinnati and 
the Jewish Hospital oi Worms, Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, the latter to be known as 
the Leopold and Rosina Convalescent 
Fand. 


An income of $14,000a year has become 
available for the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, by the death of Mrs. 
Benjamen Tyler Reed. This was left by 
her husband for the endowment of the in- 
stitution. 


The advisory committee of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople held its 
first meeting in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, last week. Dr. Mary Mills 
Patrick, the president of the college, said 
that the sum of $13,531 had been contrib- 
uted recently by friends in this country to 
help the iastitution. . This is said tobe the 
only college for females in Europe east of 
England, and the students include Bulgari- 
ans, Greeks, Armenians, Turks and others. 

Jt is greatly in need of $50,000 fora new 
building for the preparatory edepartment. 
The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president 
of the seminary, presided at the meeting, 
and the Rev. James S. Dennis acted as see- 
retary. Others present were Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Mrs. 
Henry Villard and Dr. Judson Smith, sec- 


retary of the American Board of Missions, 
Boston. 


Ps 
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The Saunterer. 


In one of our courts not long since a 
Chinaman was on the witness stand, and 
the lawyer who was examining him, said: 
‘* Who was with you when you made this 
visit? ’”’ 

** Sam Sling,’’ replied the heathen Chinee 
with a smile that was childlike and bland. 
‘“* Where is he to be found now? ” was 
the next question. 

‘‘ Light here,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ me am 
Sam Sling.”’ 

The man of law had forgotten the name 
of the witness, and there was a general titter 
at his failure of memory which he good- 
naturedly joined in himself. 

Our celestial friends are quiet and un- 
demonstrative, but they often hit something 
besides the pipe. 

Coincidences are not so rare as some peo- 
ple imagine,for they'are occurring every day 
in the most unexpected manner. I met with 
a coincidence the other morning in a street 
car. When I got inside the vehicle I sud- 
denly remembered that I had no loose 
change about me, and that all the money] 
had in my possession was a five-dollar bill. 
I therefore started for the upper right-hand 
corner of the car, so that I might be the 
first one to pay the conductor. There was 
then no one occupying the oppcsite corner- 
seat, but presently a man entered and took 
possession of it; the conductor held out his 
hand first to him instead of to myself. He 
tendered the collector of fares a five-dol- 
lar bill, saying that that was the smallest 
bill he had, and after he had received his 
change I was obliged to imitate him by 
making alikeexcuse. The conductor looked 
first at the other fellow and then at meas 
if he thought he were a victim of a put-up 
job, and then scanned both notes carefully 
for fear, apparently, that they might be 
counterfeits. I hardly blamed him for look- 
ing cross, for we drew very heavily on his 
available coin. 


I am told that there is a man so base that 








ing a large bill, from which the price of his 


the conductor will ring in a fare which he 
wilt be obliged to pay out of his own 
pocket. This dodger is about the smallest 
swindler on record, and deserves a place in 
the rogues’ gallery. He is the kind of a 
rascal who would steal a penny from a poor 
boy who was on the way to buy a cent’s 
worth of milk for his sick sister. 


1 was lunching in an unpretentious res- 

taurant the other day, and my vis-a-vis was 

looking dubiously at a plate of peas that 

had been placed before him. Finally he 

called the waiter and exclaimed: 

“* Take these away! ” 

“Why,” said the servitor, “those are 

freshly gathered green peas.” 

** Yes, out of the can,” growled the guest. 

“*T can taste it. They haven’t seen a pea- 

pod for a year or more, and, perhaps, not 

as Adam farmed in the beginning of 
me.”’ 


What a funny old world this is,” saida 
hilosopher who was reading a bulletin 
board in front of one of the newspaper 
offices an afternoon or two ago. 

““Why do you think so? ”’ I asked. 

** Well,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘ we invent ma- 
chines to destroy life in warfare, and then 
we create life-saving devices to prevent the 
first from being effective.’’ 

‘*That’s true,” I rejoined, ‘but we 
wouldn’t have te use either if we stuck to 
one good old-fashioned remedy.”’ 

** And that is?” 

** Peace,” I continued, with a vision of 
the conventions to be held in this city next 
October. 


The familiar announcement, “ Plenty of 
berries and milk,” is beginning to reappear 
in the advertisements from the rural dis- 
tricts, soliciting the patronage of boarders 
from urban localities. This is good as faras 
it goes, but I was talking with a friend re- 
cently on this subject, and he remarked: 
**Man cannot live on berries and milk 
alone, especially if he has to pick the ber- 
ries himself.’’ 

There are, of course, plenty of hospitable 
farmhouses where they give their guests 
more than enough to eat, but there are 
others where wind-pudding seems to be the 
principal dessert—fresh air evidently being 
considered very filling for the price. These 
are therustic retreats, where all the eggs 
and cream are sent to the nearest town to 
be sold for cash, and the boarder only gets 
sight of them in transit. The summer sea- 
son, to be sure, is short, and money is often 
scarce among green fields, but the city chap’s 
appetite, like art, is long, though time be 
fleeting. Give him enough to satisfy the crav- 
ings of his appetite, and he’ll come again to 
adore hill, dale and stream and applaud the 
generosityof New England. He may ad- 
mire ‘* The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ but 
he likes the lay of the hen better. 


= 
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— It is quite apparent that the United States 
is to head the list of nations as an exporter of 
domestic products in the fiscal year which ends 
with the coming month. The contest for suprem- 
acy as an exporter of domestic products has 
been for several years between the United King- 
dom and the United States. Until a compara- 
tively recent date the United Kingdom stood 
at the head of the list. During the past few 
years, however, the United States has on sev- 
eral occasions exceeded slightly the figures of 
the United Kingdom, and the latest statements 
of exports make it evident that in the fiscal year 
1904 the United States will De considerably in the 
lead. The figures of domestic exports of the 





United Kingdom for nine months ending with 
March, 1904, were $1,073,538,366, and of the United 
States, $1,149,330,670, the total domestic exporta- 
tion of the United States for the nine months in 
question being thus $76,000,000 in excess of that 
of the United Kingdom. 

——Arrangements have been completed for 
holding the twenty-fifth annual commencement 
of New Hampshire College at Durham this week 
Wednesday. The exercises will consist of 
music by Blaisdell’s orchestra, address by Prof. 
Thomas N. Carver of Harvard University, and 
the conferring of degrees upon the graduates by 
his excellency, Gov. Nahum J. Bachelder, on be- 
half of the board of trusteesof the college. The 
senior promenade will be held at 8 P.M. Pre- 
vious events of commencement week will be 
the baccalaureate sermon at 10.45 A. M. Sun- 
day, May 29, by Rev. Dr. S. H. Dana of Exeter; 
the athletic benefit entertainment on May 30 at 
7.45 P. M., and on May 31the prize drill at 10.30 
A. M., the annual meeting of the trustees at 
eleven, Class Day exercises at 2.30 P. M. and at 
7.45 P. M.the Smyth prize readiug and speaking. 
Visitors will be especially interested in the 
agricultural building recently completed and 
equipped at a cost of over $40,000, and in the new 
range of greenhouses costing $7000. There will 
be ample time to look over the buildings and 
grounds after the exercises and before the de- 
parture of the afternoon trains. 

——Northampton, which celebrates the 250th 
anniversary of its settlement, June, 5, 6 and 
7,is one of the oldest cities in Massachusetts. 
It is the seat of the largest woman’s college in 
the world, and a number of other celebrated in- 
stitutions of learning, and in 1905 comes in pos- 
session of $300,000 for founding an agricultural 
and industrial school. Sunday morning, the 
first day of the celebration, there will be spe- 
cialand appropriate exercises in the churches; 
in the evening, a sacred concert, in which 
several hundred voices will be heard. Mon- 
day morning, ringing bells and salutes at 
sunrise; in the forenoon, address of welcome 
by President Seelye of Smith College, ora- 
tion by ex-Giov. John D. Long; in the afterncon 
patriotic exercises by the school children; in the 
evening, grand concert and 1eception to Gover- 
nor Bates, members of his council and other 
distinguished guests; Tuesday morning, ringing 
of bells and salutes at sunrise; 10 A. M., im- 
mense parade of civic and military organizations, 
led by four companies of the Second Massachu- 
setts Regiment, and many beautiful and _histori- 
cal floats, In the afternoon and evening band 
concerts, the celebration closing with a magnifi- 
cent display ot fireworks and abundant illumina- 
tions. 

——Atthe Readville (Mass.) auction, May 23, 
the eleven-year-old stallion Bingen (2.06) was 
sold to A. H. Parker of Bedford for $32,000, said 
to be the highest price for a stallion at a horse 
auction for many years. At the same sale the 
former champion mare Nancy Hanks, now eight- 
een years old, was sold for $400C. 

——The town of Cranston, one of the oldest in 
Rhode Island, and one of the largest in point of 
population, is to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the date of its incorporation on June 14. The 
day will be a general holidayin town, and there 
will be a programme of sporting events, a fire- 
men’s muster for the local volunteer organiza- 
tions, and a meeting, with speeches by the Gover- 
nor and other prominent men. The greater part 
ofthe people of Cranston are suburban residents 
of the city of Providence, but the greater part of 
the area of the town is a farming section of con- 
siderable fertility. Most of the farming is truck 
arming for the Providence markets. The larg- 
est farms and factory in the town are those of the 
Budlongs, pickle manufacturers and general 
truck farmers. Early in June the citizens will 
hold a special town meeting to vote for or against 
a city charter, the authority having been granted 
ut the last session of the legislature. Cranston 
has thirteen thousand people, 

—The value of the diamonds in the United 
States is estimated to be $500,000,000. Of this 
amount $170,000,000 worth are owned by residents 
of New York. 
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Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
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SINNISSIPPI 


Scotch bull GOOD 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 


MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 
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PERCHERON 


TH41 we can sell at Yeu 
bu 


at Our ices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


n’t wait until some one else gets what 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


r Prices and we have some 


excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ou, want 
aa beeaes Northfield, Minn 
W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and disposed to 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


furnish you such excellent horses at such 


conservative figures as at the present time. 
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ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 


35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 





$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL 





TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
The best hired help is none too good. 








For the dull son, father’s way is safest. 


-— 
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If the smart men all chose farming, they 
would soon own theearth. 


a 








Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske seems almost to 
have a monopoly of theatrical independ- 
ence. * 


<< 





The alumni petition idea seems to work 
both ways,—a sort of double-edged weapon, 
in fact, that usually cuts in neither direc- 
tion. 


_ 


The Philippine commissioners will cer- 
tainly have hold of the right latch string in 
being entertained by the gentlemen of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


—_ 
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The cheerful Western genius who has 
been finally caught smuggling opium in 
bogus pianos may perhaps argue that 
opium and music aré both opiates. 

Truly it is an undying affection that cuts 
off thirty-one cousins in order to leave the 
bulk of its fortune toa former sweetheart 
who has prosaivally married somebody else. 











<=> 


But have the Newport tradesmen lowered 
their prices? In view of the fact that the 
freight strike is unlikely to last forever, 
such a proceeding might be good business 
as well as good Christianity. 


a 
<Q 


Plenty of fruit and berries are in pros- 
pect for the Eastern States unless a late 
frost spoils the crop. In seasons of big 
yield and probable low prices for ordinary 
grades, it will pay to thin the fruit. 











Strenuous Christianity that down at Fall 
River which lately required the visible 
presence of the strong arm of the law to 
prevent a conflict between opposing notions 
of how best to distribute food to the poor. 

It is not altogether difficult to forgive the 
Yale undergraduates who postponed an ex- 
amination by faking a notice of postpone- 
ment. Nobody is apparently the worse off, 
and no college property was either defaced 
or endangered. 
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Downin New Jersey, it is claimed they 
are killing out the mosquitoes by plowing 
the wet soil in ridges, thus making it too 
dry as a breeding ground for the pest. This 
information sounds wholly too good and 
simple to be true. 





-~ 


The fact that a gang of New York hood- 
lums stoned an automobile the other day 
means very little one way or the other so 
far as concerns the general popularity of 
motor vehicles. The hoodlum is always 
looking for an excuse to throw stones. 


_— 


It is reported that a young lady whose 
home has been inthe Berkshire Hills and 
who is soon to marry a prominent New 
Yorker has for several years seldom worn a 
hat except to church. A continuance of the 
habit will certainly bring fame in Gotham. 

Despite various objections to the shape of 
the new postage stamp, we doubt if the 
public would ever be able completely to suit 
itself by taking the individual design to the 
polls. The most practical objection in the 
present case seems to be that there ’s so con- 
founded much of it to lick. 

Those speculators who ‘have been trying 
to sell butter for export at 16 cents that 
cost them 24 cents in storage will naturally 
bea trifle shy about stocking up with 20 
cent June buttter, with a possibility of re- 
peating the operation. But of speculators, 
as of fools, there is ever a new crop. 

Many aman will agree with Professor 
Chittenden that humanity in general eats 
more food than it needs to work with; but 
it takes the man of courage and determina- 
tion and selt-mastery into the bargain to 
decide that he personally is not one of the 
exceptions—especially at dinner time. 


-— 
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According to recent figures Scotland 
drinks more spirits than Ireland, and I[re- 
land in turn drinks rather more than Eng- 
land in proportion to population. And yet 
we rarely think of the Scot as a drinking 
man, despite the fame of his Scotch whis- 
key. Hereas elsewhere the Scot is canny. 

= 

Unquestionably one of the best tribates 
to the safety of modern ocean navigation on 
the big trans-Atlantic linersis the low rate 
of insurance on gold cargoes. In Captain 
Kidd’s time insurance companies would 
have demanded a higher rate to insure 
treasure ships, even if the captain hadn’t 
figured as an important risk himself. 

sila taatipeine 

Now that snakes are in season it is, of 
course, quite natural that fun-loving youths 
should carefully arrange occasional reptiles 
insuch fashion that they will be stepped 
upon by nervous adults. The pity of it is 
that the fun-loving youths cannot inevitably 
be stepped upon by somebody whois not 
nervous, but merely coldly irascible. 
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A foreigner who should happen to visit 
the canoe-covered Charles, since the prev- 
alence of the gramaphone as one of the 
incidental attractions of canoeing, must 
find it uncommonly difficult to explain why 
America is so inhospitable to the noise-lov- 
ing Chinaman. But canoeing, as we re- 
member it in our youth, was once consid- 
ered a peaceful and romartic sport. 

= 

So the State of Massachusetts has de- 
cided in the interests of economy that noth- 
ing shall be done about the gypsy moth 
plague this year. The farmers of the future 
wili no doubt allude to the decision as one 
of the notable examples of a ‘* penny wise, 
pound foolish ” policy, for which every tree 
and plant owner and crop grower will need 
to pay his share of the penalty. 





_ 


Naturally it is in the neighborhood of the 
Hub that we find an unhappy benedict com- 
plaining that his wife is too much given to 
the reading of classic literature; unwashed 
the dishes and unswept the floor while the 
woman of the house is plunged in a volume 
of ** Belle Ami,’’ ‘* M’llede Maupin ”’ or eke 
the “‘ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.’’ 
And what still further complicates the sit- 
uation is that the breadwinner has only 
twelve dollars a week out of which to pay 
current expenses and at the same time sup- 
ply literature. 





<> 


One of the best farm-teaching establish- 
ments in the East is gradually being put to- 
gether by the State of Maine at Orono. The 





experiment station is doing a large amount 
of excellent work,.and will make good use 
of the new building dedicated this week. 
Some of the Maine farmers haveenjoyed an 
unusually prosperous year, and ‘might well 
devote a share of the savings to sending the 
oldest boy to Orono for a while next fall or 
winter. We have never met a young man 
who said he was sorry he had taken such a 
course, even though attending a few weeks 
only. Be 


Fighting the gypsy moths with another 
insect which preys upon them is a plan 
which appears to have met with consider- 
able success in Germany. It seems a pity 
that the Massachusetts Legislature in its 
spasm of misplaced economy could not 
spare $15,000 a year for introducing the 
mcth-kilier and giving it a start. It is un- 
derstood that an expert guarantees success 
of the experiment or no pay. Since it 
appears to bea choice between some such 
measure or nothing at all, it is unfortunate 
that another year should be lost before 
making the start. 





ith 
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The country trolley lines are many of 
them meeting great difficulty of late in pro- 
viding for expenses and repairs and secur- 
ing any returns for the owners. Their rails 
and cars are gradually wearing out, and 
they must before many years face the prob- 
lem of renewals. Some of the weaker ones 
have gone into bankruptcy, while others 
are trying to raise the fares. The trouble is 
that most of these roads were cheaply and 
hastily built asa speculation, and sold to 
the public through stock companies at more 
than their real permanent value. At their 
true cost value they might be paying very 
well, and providingtalso for the future. As 
itis, many of them are likely to be gob- 
bled by the steam roads which would then 
be again in control of the situation. 
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Partial failure with the first trial of 
alfalfa, soy beans, vetch, cow-peas and 
other crops of that class, is very often 
owing to the fact that the plant has never 
before been grown in the vicinity, and the 
soil contains none of the germs which help 
the roots get food from the air in the soil. 
The Department of Agriculture is trying to 
simplify the matter by putting up the seed 
germs in yeast cake form. The cake is dis- 
solved in water in which the seeds are 
soaked, and the germs are thus scattered 
through the soil. This plan, it is declared, 
will often save a year or two of time in get- 
ting started with these crops. 


>< 





The most serious obstacle likely to be met 
by the new Chicago society for transferring 
the city unemployed to the country, lies in 
the relnctance of a certain class of people to 
make the change. There are some natures 
in whom the craving of all sound persons 
for good air, sunshine and healthful life 
has been supplanted by an appetite for 
noise, dust, crowds and the unwholesome 
pleasures of thecity. They will exist ina 
dismal tenement and live on _ charity 
and their friends rather than move to 
the country on the assurance of a 
good opening. Yet there are considerable 
numbers who would like to get into the 
country and could do the work, but who do 
not know just how to muke the change. The 
Salvation Army colony plan has provided 
for thousands of such people. If the new 
society can assist others to become farmers 
and farm laborers, it will help solve both 
the problem of overcrowded cities and that 
of uncultivated land. 


Borrowing Money on Farms. 


A long communicatior is at hand.from 
David Lubin of New York city, in which is 
set forth a kind of banging scheme for as- 
sisting farmers to borrow money on a co- 
operative plan. The ideais similar to the 
‘** Reiffersen system,’’ which has become 
quite popular in Europe: 

‘* The farmers in a given locality com- 
bine, by bonding their land in one bond; 
then obtain, from the primary money mar- 
ket, a block of money at the lowest world’s 
price; and then permit the use of this 
money whenever wanted by the several 
members of this combination.’’ 

Possibly some such idea might be worked 
out successfully under Government super- 
vision, or through leadership of the Grange, 
and, if so, it should prove a money-saving 
convenience, especially in sections where 
interest rates are high. In the older parts 
of the country the need for better money 
facilities is not what it used to be. Good 
tarm property offered merely as individual 
security is able to command low rates in 
the East ; as low or lower than can at pres- 
ent be secured by some of the rich and 
powerful monopolies. In many localities 
choice farm mortgages can be readily 
placed at five per cent. The bonding 
scheme suggested by Mr. Lubin could 
scarcely expect to borrow lower than four 
per cent., and there would be some expense 
in the management. Various difficulties are 
in sight, both in the way of inducing groups 
of farm owners to unite in this way and in 
providing for the working of the plan ina 
way that would satisfy the lenders. 

Then, too, the farmers, as a class, are not 
borrowing so much outside money as they 
were a few yearsago. Many of them have 
neat sums in the bank which they would be 
glad to lend their neighbors as individuals. 
The slight use made by farmers of the co- 
operative bank societies now in operation, 
indicates that they take more readily to the 
individual plan. Sometime there may bea 
call for Mr. Lubin’s suggestion, but ap- 
parently not now, at least not in the Eastern 
States. 








Our Porto Rican Guests. 


A month from now Harvard expects to en- 
tertain four hundred Porto Rican teachers. 
The period ot instruction will cover six 
weeks, after which there will be some op- 
portunity for travel, similar to that which 
the Cubans enjoyed when they were here 
four years ago. Dr. S. M. Lindsay, formerly 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and now 
commissioner of education for Porto Rico, 
has secured the use of United States trans- 
ports, in which to bring over his charges, 
and has already organized committees in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, to 
raise the thirty-five thousand dollars neces- 
sary for the expeditiun, in addition to the 
sum which the teachers will themselves 
contribute. 

Inasmuch as great sacrifices are being 
made by,those concernedjin order to avail 
themselves of this splendid opportunity to 
get into touch with American ideas and 
American institutions, very little difficulty 
is at present anticipated in the matter of 
the money America is called upon to sub- 
scribe. The school teachers of this coun- 
try it is felt will be glad to givea definite 
small amount toward the fund for the en- 
tertainment of the Porto Ricans. There 
is scarcely any Boston teacher, for in- 
stance, who could not afford to send to Mr. 
Henry L. Higginsun (who is in charge of 
the matter) at least fifty cents, in recogni- 
tion of the abundant educational ad vantages 





enjoyed in this city by reason of our li- 
braries, schools and museums, and as & 
token of their professional interest in their 
fellow- ers from this far-away land. 

The thing, however, which is more im- 
pelling to the hesitating subscriber than 
are any abstract appeals to generosity and 
benevolence, are stories of some 
in the San JuanZschools, who are so ambi- 
tious for self-development and better pr& 
paration for their work, that they are mak- 
ing very great sacrifices to avail themselves 
of this opportunity. Oneof the brightest 
and most competent of the six hundred, 
who will next month be among us, is & 
teacher in the graded schools of San Juan, 
and the sole bread-winner of a family,{con- 
sisting of her aged mother, three sisters and 
two brothers. Inaddition to supplying this 
large family and herself with the common 
necessities out of her monthy salary of 
sixty-two dollars and fifty cents, this teacher 
is supporting two of her three sisters in 
the San Juan Industrial School. During 
the three months of her vacation period, she 
earns no salary and she is, therefore, ob- 
liged to exercise the most careful economy 
in order to make both ends meet. But so 
keenly does she realize the great value that 
a visit to the United States this summer 
wi'l be to her, that she has given up an 
entire month’s salary that she may accom- 
pany the expedition. 

Instances vouched for by the commis- 
sioner of education of just such courage, 
perseverance and desire for progress, might 
easily be multiplied. They should be widely 
known in the United States, because they 
show more clearly than much abstract talk 
could, kuw highly the teachers who are to 
be our guests value the splendid opportu- 
nity we are affording them. But to us, too, 
the coming of the Porto Ricans should 
mean much. For surely it must convince 
the scoffers that there is in this country a 
widespread and very real desire to have 
the flag and the Government, which we share 
with these people, a means as well as a 
cause of brotherliness. 


— 
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A Prescription for Coolness. 


Some one has discovered that the secret 
of making the town house attractive during 
warm weather is to make it look cool. 
Fortunately this is uot so difficult of accom- 
plishment as are many of the recipes given 
us by the woman’s page. The Italians in 
the North End have long appreciated the 
value of a window box filled with greenness, 
and if the fastidious among us have adopted 
this very sensible hint, the more will we. 
In addition it is worth noting that our cur- 
tain hangings should be of muslin instead 
of lace in summer, that rattan furhiture 
and cool linen cushions are infinitely pref- 
erable to upholstery, and that the warm 
days are an admirable time to take down 
the profusion of photographs and to supply 
instead palm leaf fans, Japanese posters 
and China silk hangings which may be fre- 
quently washed without difficulty or detri- 
ment. 

In every possible case dark green and cool 
white should prevail in summer, mattings 
be substituted for carpets, and plaster casts 
for dust-catching bric-a-brac. In the din- 
ing-room heavy silver should be conspicu- 
ous by its absence, and china of blue and 
white or green and white take the place usu- 
ally given to cnt glass. Ina word, it has 
been found entirely possible so to convert 
the town house or the city apartment as to 
make life therein much more restful and 
attractive than it can possibly be in cheap, 
stuffy boarding-places, whether among the 
mountains or by the sea. Coolness is very 
largely, according to the new thought, a 
matter of grateful appeal to the eye. 

The College and Success. 


Even earlier than usual this year the para- 
graphers who decry the value of college 
training are getting in their work. Certain 
men who have attained large success in the 
industrial world are represented by them 
as bantering the college professor into an 
attempt,to show that his *‘ goods ’’ are worth 
the price. ‘‘ One prominent man has gone 
so far,’’ says an exchange, “‘ as to class the 
college presidents and professors with char- 
latans who obtain money under false pre- 
tences. There are abundant signs, how- 
ever, that these assaults areto have an effect 
upon the colleges very similar to that pro- 
duced upon the church by the assaults of the 
late Colonel Ingersoll.’”? The loyalty and 
zeal of college men are certainly aroused 
rather than quenched by such satiric flings. 
While, upon the colleges, the effect is that 
of bringing their instruction into closer re- 
lation with the time and with the work of 
life. 

The most valuable authentic contribution 
to the discussion about success through col- 
lege cannot be made until the pending re- 
port of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion as to the results of investigations ex- 
tending to the lives of ten thousand typical 
successful Americans is published. This 
report, it is affirmed, will show that ‘‘a col- 
lege education gives a man two hundred 
times as many chances of success in life as 
that of the common schools, and is ten times 
as valuable as a high school training.’’ 

In fact, the result of the investigation will 
be proof conclusive that college men are 
emphatically in the lead in the various lines 
of endeavor covered. Yet when we talk of 
the college as applied to men, merely, we 
leave out of the question one very large and 
highly important branch of the subject, viz., 
the college as it concerns women. There 
seems no longex to be any great question as 
to the “unsexing ’’ which may come upon 
American womanhood as a result of college 
life. The world in general has come quite 
to the belief of Mr. George Herbert Palmer, 
professor of philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity, who put himself on record some 
time ago to the effect that if a woman can- 
not stand a college training, it speaks pretty 
badly for her womanly qualities. Mr. 
Palmer’s opinion on the subject had been 
asked so many times that he recently de- 
cided to settle the question once for all. 
So, when the usual query was put to him, 
he replied briefly and to the point, ‘“‘ I have 
no use for womanhood that won’t wash.”’ 

The fact of the matter is that college, far 
from hurting girls, helps them more than 
people in general have any means of know- 
ing. Old President Quincy of Harvard 
once declared that a man got a good deal 
out of college if he just rubbed his shoulders 
against the college building. A woman may 
be said to get a good deal out of college 
even if she never gets further than the en- 
trance examination. For during those few 
hours, at least, she has had the advantage 
of standing shoulder to shoulder with rep- 
resentative young women of all localities, 
bound together by a common interest, and 
bent upon a common iatellectual end. As 
for the girl who has really entered college 
and lived its varied life, all that she gets 
from her associates could not be written in 
@ book of many pages. | 

From the Southern girl, beside whom ‘he 
trains in the gymnasium, she acquires with- 
out knowing it, a hint of the angle of vision 








peculiar to that part of our country ; from the 





Westerner, who sings next her in the Glee 
Club, she learns what a small thing it is to 
judge people by their family, instead of by 
character and attainment; from the mill- 
ionaire’s daughter she discerns the futility 
of wealth as a vovering for vulgarity, and 
from the ambitious New England girl, 
whose poverty makes her only more proud, 
she comes to regard with proper reverence 
families of austere life and lofty thinking, 
who have been country ministers for genera- 
tions, perhaps. In adjusting herself to so 
many types she grows, perforce, democratic, 
and it is the most important thing of all 
important things, in this, our country, that 
women should be democratic. 

To the world the college woman is espe- 
cially valuable as an exponent of culture. 
The future of American culture depends on 
the women. They alone have the leisure for 
it. And the college woman who has been 
laying up stores of intellectual wealth must 
redeem the over-commercial tone Americans 
are in danger of acquiring. The yalue of 
the discipline of college, too, is a thing 
which should not be ignored. In a gradu- 
ation address given by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, last year, there occurred one figure 
of speech which was especially striking. Mr. 
Mabie spoke of sitting in a sheltered, sunny 
shipyard, watching the men at work upon 
a great schooner. In that quiet spot there 
was no suggestion of the ocean that lay not 
far beyond, only the sunshine and the blue 
sky and the steady, rhythmic sound of the 
workmen’s tools. Yet this was a most im- 
portant period in the ship’s life; every nail 
that was driven home true would one day 
help her out there upon the stormy sea to 
withstand wind and rain. The time would 
come when every stroke deftly dealt now 
would tell for better or for worse. For this 
was the time of preparation. 

College, too, is a time of preparation. 
“Perhaps we can hardly see any 1elation 
between an examination 1n history while we 
are at college, and the way in which we bear 
a sudden loss of fortune years afterwards. 
Yet the woman who has been fortunate 
enough to have four years of her life set 
apart for this quiet ‘ship-building,’ stands 
the stress of the storm better, when it 
comes, than she could possibly have done if 
she had not had this preparation.’’ ‘The 
figure is as applicable to men as to women. 
No one can have enjoyed splendid oppor- 
tunities during the formative period of life 
without being much better able to cope in 
the world of struggle with whatever he or 
she may have to meet. College pays and 
pays gloriously. 


_ 


A Matrimonial Check 


Considering that there has been so much 
said in this vicinity about the reluctance of 
young men to enter into the wedded state, 
it is interesting to note that in Ohio a law 
went into effect last week for restricting 
marriage. Those who apply for licenses 
to marry in the State mentioned are cate- 
chised as in the Probate Court, as follows: 
“Is either party a habitual drunkard? Is 
either an epileptic? Is either insane? Is 
either under the influence of an intoxicat- 
ing drug?” The answers to these ques- 
tion must in many instances be guesswork, 
for few people know fully the habits of 
those with whom they are about to form 
matrimonial relations. They have often to 
acquire knowledge of their partners after 
they have been legally united for life, un- 
less the divorce court intervenes. 

The answering of the queries indicated 
will be apt to make the would-be bride- 
groom more bashful than the one who stood 
dangling his bonnet and plume while young 
Lochivar went West with the blushing 
maiden who was intended fora less gal- 
lant spouse. He will probably stammer 
over the questions, if he does not tell direct 
falsehoods, in order to have the trying 
ordeal over as soon as possible. It is not 
quite clear what good is to come out of 
these interrogatories. The man who marries 
for love is not likely to give his prospective 
bride away, and the one who‘.weds for 
pelf will be equally reserved in not dwelling 
upon the faults of the woman who is to 
bring him worldly prosperity. Neither will 
he be likely to acknowledge his own faults 
and infirmities, and we fearJthat} he will 
lay perjury to his soul. 

The information sought will never be en- 
tirely gleaned in the Probate Court unless 
neighbors are put in thelwitness box. They 
might tell the whole truth and jnothing but 
the truth, because no engaged couple by 
their action ever gave unqualified jsatisfac- 
tion to their acquaintances. They one and 
all could have arranged better matches than 
those made by the contractingjparties them- 
selves. 








=> 
The ‘‘ Anti-Prejudice ’’Convention. 


One of the best of the very many good 
things said at the convention of} the Actors’ 
Church Alliance held in Tremont Temple 
and the Hotel Bellevue, on‘Thursday last, 
with representatives of chapters from all 
over the country present, was that in$which 
Rev. Dr. Loomis of this city suggested 
as an admirable second name for the Alli- 
ance, the ‘‘ Auti-Prejudice §Society.’’ Our 
prejudices, of course, are among;our most 
cherished possessions. Mr. Crothers of 
Cambridge, in his very delightful Atlan- 
tic paper of last month, made us under- 
stand this as we have perhaps never under- 
stood it before. 

There is, however, no subject in regard to 
which certain good people in every com- 
munity have more deeply seated prejudices 
than concerning the stage and stage 
people. The latter are ‘‘ persons”? whom 
one may not know socially, though one, of 
course, goes sometimes to see Sthem act. 
Able artists, as actors and agtresses, often 
are cultivated, high-minded men and women 
as they have frequentlyjbeen) foundito be, 
we do not, or at any!rate we have) not in 
the past accorded to them {anything like 
the esteem that we give gladly to sliterary 
folk, to painters, to sculptors, and$to musi- 
cians. As Dr. Van Alan,/ the SAlliance’s 
president, well pointed outjin hisfopening 
speech, the common remark if a} girl goes 
on the stage is, ‘Poor thing, Show sorry I 
am for her parents! ” 

Now this is sophistry and hypocrisy of 
the worst kind. If we admit, as the vast 
majority of us do in these days, that the 
theatre is a reputable and a worthy institu- 
tion, we ought in decency and justice to 
admit also that the people who act for our 
entertainment and mental stimulus are 
likewise reputable and worthy. Stage folk, 
ina word, should no longer be considered 
** disrespectable.’’ Soto consider them is 
a survival of the worst kind of prejudice. 

Any of our readers who heard Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson’s very delightful address at the 
Bellevue luncheon,—a little speech which 
followed immediately after that of Bishop 
Lawrence, and was inferior neither in 
charm, wit nor eloquence to the things this 
head of the church had said, or who hap- 
pened to be present at Tremont Temple 
Thursday evening, when by delightful 
stories, he, whom we have long loved as 
** Rip,’”’ illustrated the growth of his inter- 
est in the Alliance idea,—none so privileged 
could have failed, we are sure, to be im- 
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pressed by the beautiful personality of this 
man, so well termed the Dean of American 
players. Similarly, in the splendid speech 
of Mr. Mackay of New York (the father of 
the able young actor formerly so pleasantly 
connected with the Castle-square Company ) 
was to be noted, such helpfulness, such 
culture and such soundness of reason- 
ing power, as very few men not trained 
to extemporaneous talking, are ever able 
to command. There was, indeed, abso- 
lutely no difference to be detected be- 
tween the contributions made to the even- 
ing’s programme by members of the dra- 
matic profession, and by leading clergymen 
of this city and of New York. There is no 
reason, of course, why there should be any 
difference, and m: rely to assert that there 
was none, seems in a way discourteous to 
our theatrical friends. But we do so assert 
because it is undeniable that the world in 
general expects to find a difference between 
actors and others. Never, in all probability, 
will the narrow-minded grow beyond this 
prejudice until they have themselves be- 
come identified with the Actors’ Church 
Alliance. 


History Repeats Itself. 


It is within the remembrance of many, 
who have not yet passed the three score 
years and ten usually allotted to the life of 
man, when the cry was, ‘‘ Sebastopol is not 
taken yet.”’ Yet it was captured in the end 
by the belligerent forces, and the same 
fate may vefall Port Arthur. The Rus- 
sians, during the Crimean War, held the 
first-mentioned stronghold against the al- 
lied navies of the French and English, and, 
in the course of their resistance, sacrificed 
several tormidable steamships to allow 
them to block the passage of their com- 
bined enemies. 

The Japanese navy has practically sealed 
up Port Arthur, though it has not gained 
entrance tothe harbor, but the systems of 
naval warfare differ greatly from those of 
fifty years ago. New methods of using pro- 
jectiles have enabled the Japanese to shell 
the town even from the remote position 
which they are holding, and they have dune 
great damage to important structures along 
the water front. 

The Russian fleet has been kept well 
within comparatively restricted limits, and 
has no opportunities to invade the Kcrean 
shores or to carry troops to be landed at 
importanc points for the strengthening of 
Russia’s army. History repeats itself, and 
Russia is in much the same condition that 
she was at Sebastopol, when she had two 
puwerful nations to contend against, and it 
would be an illustration of the irony of 
fate if she were obliged to yield to the 
prowess of a country that she has pre- 
tended to despise. There was some balm 
for wounded honor in yielding to the Brit- 
ish lion and the bearer of the lily flower, 
but there will be little consolation if the 
followers of the Czar have to lower their 
flag at Port Arthur to the adherents of the 
Mikado. 

The trouble all along has been that Rus- 
sia has miscalculated the strength of its far 
Eastern foe, and she is now somewhat in the 
attitude of the bullying school boy who 
finds himself defeated by the new pupil 
whom he thought he could easily conquer. 
**Don’t prophecy unless ye know,’’ is tha 
advice inthe ‘‘ Biglow Papers,’’ and Russia 
did not follow this wise counsel, for she 
began foretelling too early in the game of 
war. Port Arthur taken would resemble 
Sebastopol captured in more ways than one, 
and ought to teach the Russian bear the 
value of humility in times of peace. But 
empires resemble people. They seldom 
profit by the lessons of experience. 


Club Women and Their Work. 


The past week members of women’s clubs 
from Boston and all over the country have 
been in session at St. Louis. Upon arriving 
last Tuesday morning, addresses of wel- 
come were made by the president of the 
General Federation, officials of St. Louis, 
and of the Exposition. Wednesday after- 
200n and Wednesday evening many very 
important aspects of national life were dis- 
cussed, and on Friday similar topics were 
considered at length. Saturday there was 
a household session, and Saturday evening 
Dr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge 
talked on ‘‘ New Avenues of Industrial Ed- 
ucation for Women,”’ while Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan treated ‘‘ The Consumer as the 
Final Arbiter.”” On Monday, civil service 
reform and library extension will be con- 
sidered, and on Tuesday Dr. Darlington, 
commissioner of public health of New York 
city, will speak on ‘‘ How Can the Individ- 
ual Become a Factor in Civics and Sanita- 
tion? ”’ 

From even this cursory outline it will be 
seen that the club women have prepared a 
wonderfully catholic and admirably socio- 
logical programme for their annual conven- 
tion. But whether it is true, as an exchange 
claims, that the effect of this convention 
and of women’s clubs generally will vastly 
increase in the next few years in all matters 
which haveto do with the well-being of the 
world, and that ‘‘clubwomen will not only 
have a voice, but may become a dominant 
factor in national affairs,” is not quite so 
clear. Our sanguine contemporary further 
remarks that “especially in those things 
which touch to the quick the industrial con- 
ditions of women,”’ the woman’s club will 
in the future be of exceeding power and 
value. 

Yet it is quite another thought which is 
thrown out in that very suggestive paper, 
“The Work of the Woman’s Club,” con- 
tributed to the current Atlantic by Mrs. T. 
W. White of Arlington Heights, herself a 
prominent member of the New England 
Women’s Club of this city. “‘ The organi- 
zation of the general Federation,’ Mrs. 
White points out, “is complete, making it 
possible, given the responsible person in 
office, to get immediately into touch with 
every individual member. . . This or- 
ganization is pledged to work for the im- 
provement of its members in every line of 
human culture, and for all wise measures 
relating to human progress. . . How 
important, then, becomes right thinking, — 
not solemn, arrogating, feminine, self-inclu- 
sive thinking, but gay, self-forgetful reflec- 
tive, human thinking.” 


Thus far, the clubs have not met with any 











endeavor to make their high thinking 
trol their action. In other words, th. 
the clubs as bodies consider very seri: 
the “ further destruction of song birds, 
the “abolition of sweat shops,” the 1, 
bers of the various clubs continue to \ 
aigrettes in their bonnets and to rush 
bargains as promptly as possible after ' 
have read of them in the Sanday pa) 
‘The women in my club,” one woman | 
fessed, ‘‘ seem to think that to signa | 
tion that a thing shall be abolished is ta: 
mount to securing the end desired. Ha, 
signed, the matter is closed so far as | 
personally are concerned.”’ 

So, dear ladies, imposing as that meet 
of 3288 clubs with a membership of 275. 
women, now going on in St. Louis undvu, 
edly is, the Federation has not yet acco, 
plished anything like whatit might. Thou. 
wegrant quite readily that no movement i) 
the last thirty years compares in signiticanc 
to that represented; by the women's clui.. 
the obvious weaknesses of the thing sti! 
mock atus. Perhaps the greatest of these 
weaknesses is that characterized by Mrs. 
White us ‘‘the lack of real contact of 
ideals’’ between the Federations and the 
single club. ‘* The latter is satistied, sel- 
fish, absorbed in its own local concerns: 
the Federation appeals are a disquieting in- 
terruption to its orderly programme; while 
the Federations, counting on their numeri- 
cal strength and believing ip the ultimate 
awakening of the club, flatter it into an 
acquiescence that is mistaken for co-opera- 
tion. In undertaking to awaken interest in 
so many lines of work, the Federations 
jeopardize all interests and minimize the 
value of each.”’ 

If the women’s clubs of 1904, this essay- 
ist concludes, could come together on the 
platform of some common and fundamental 
social need as did their progenitors, the ciub 
writ, large in its federations, would no longer 
be an elaborate organization for the dissem- 
ination of propaganda, but would at once 
become that which it now may seem to be,— 
a social force. St.Louis’ reply to this sug- 
gestion remains to be heard from. 


a> 


The Milk Situation. 


Milk shippers to the Boston market have 
their troubles this summer. There is the 
low-priced surplus and the attempts of one 
or two of the contractors to break or evade 
their agreement. 

But the situation of the Boston shipper 

s quite enviable beside that of the farmers 
who supply the New York market. The 
shipments tothe Metropolis have been in- 
creasing to an enormous degree, and owing 
o the system of temporary prices the deal- 
ers have been able to cut down the figure 
at frequent intervals. By May 16, the price 
had been reduced to $1.21 gross per forty- 
quart can, and is considered likely to go 
down to about $1, or 24 cents per quart, if 
the farmers will ship at such prices, out of 
which must come the freight and other 
charges, bringing the net, even at the pres- 
ent rate, down to a figure below cost of pro- 
duction. The Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Chicago markets are also in a bad way. 

In fact, the Boston associated producers, 
with their active, able management and 
long contracts, are holding their own better 
than any others who supply the large Fast- 
ern markets. To maintain the present 
relatively good position and gradually to 
advance may be difficult in view of the gen- 
eral situation. 

The added strength will be needed that 
will result from the corporation plan now 
under way. An organization is required 
which can handle questions promptly and 
directly, backed by the whole power of the 
producers, thus putting the shippers on the 
same basis as the compact association 0! 
contractors. The ability of the corporation 
to bring suit to enforce contracts shoul: 
also prove a powerful aid. 

Just what means will be taken to regu- 
late the market and dispose of the surplus 
problem, is not yet determined. Much wi!! 
depend on the kind and degree of support 
which the producers offer. If members a: 
zeal are sufficient, great results are |) 
sight. We should like to see the corpo':- 
tion take the contract direct, agreeing |” 
supply the needed quantity of milk at 
fixed net price in the city, the corporat 
paying the freight and taking care of | 
surplus through its own creameries, w!: 
might be leased or rented. It might 
possible also to hire a milk distributing = - 
tion in the city. No very great capiti 
actually required to control the situat 
United action and good management « 
make a little money do great work. 
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The Markets. 
~ soSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending June 1, 1904. 
Shotes 
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vrices on Nertherm Cattie. 

_Per hundred pounds on total weight of 

iow aud meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 

$5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
ality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
50. Western steers, $4.05@6.15. Store 
Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 

milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
ar-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
p—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c; 
4a@6c; sheep and lambs per cwt., in lots, 
00; lambs, $4.30@7.70. 

Hoas—Per pound, Western, 4}@5c, live 
- shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
- antry dressed hogs, 5§@6tc. 

.. CALVES—3@5e P tb. 
5—Brighton—6}@7c P th; country lots, 6@ 


SKINS—13@14c # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
\w—Brighton, 3@3;¢ ® tb; country lots 


p s—50a90€. 
| lb SKINS—25@35e. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





14 
15 


K Connors 

H A Gilmore 
Scattering 

F Stevens 

F Welch 

M Abrams 

O H Forbush 
W P Colburn 
L Stetson 

D Simonds 
Geo Cheney 
JiFreeman 
J W Ellsworth 
AC Foss 

F L Howe 
CD Lewis 


Western. 

At Brighten. 
Morris Beet Co 459 
Swift & Co = 


Maine. 
at Brighten. 
upso n & 
Tanson 
J tlanson 
'| Webster 
A PD Kilby 
Farmington LS 


( 
Tre Libby Co 
H M Lowe 

New Hampshire. 


At Watertown. 
Frank Wood 20 «35 


16 
6 


10 
Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
Fred Savage 
N H Woodward 7 
A Williamson 12 


3 
1 


E Freneh 25 S&H 28 
RENE DM & Weel SS Learnard 96 
we ‘Ricker 23 AtNEDM& Weel 
B F Ricker i2 2 Ce. a : 
FS Atwood 8 Swift & vo 323 

At Brighten. Morris Beef Co 522 
JS Henry 11 == DM & Wool 
‘0 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 
At Watertown. W Daniels 17 
JS Henry 9 3 JA Hathaway 779 1442 
0 H Forbush 16 Canada. 
H F Whitney 19 At Watertewn. 
At Brighten. WwW Daniels 223 
JS Henry 37 J Gould 102 





Export Traffic. 

The only change on States cattle at English 
market is }c, d. w., aecline on best cattle, with no 
change on lower grades. The range in price is 
isel2ke, d.w. The market is lower in sheep, 
with sales at 12@14c,d.w. There were this week 
for export 325 Canada cattle in connection with 
States cattle. Shipment of the week 1838 cattle, 
2411 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Oxonian, for London, 322 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 223 cattle, 969 sheep by Swift & Co. On 
steamer Caledonian, for Manchester, 150 cattle by 
J. A. Hathaway; 17 States and 223 Canada cattle 
by W. Daniels. Onsteamer Sachem, for Liver- 
pool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 501 
cattle, 1442 sheep by J. A. Hathaway ; 102 Canada 
cattle by J. Gould. 

Herse Business. 

Sales of the week have been numerous, includ- 
ing special sales at Readville of high steppers, 
speed and saddle horses. General sales in the 
city were fully up to the average for May. and 
prices well sustained. At Russell & Drew’s 
sale stable sales of State of Maine drivers ranged 
from $175@250, and some fair seconds at $100@ 
125. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable were sold 
nice chunks and drivers, also some slim grades, 
from $20@150. Three Western dealers closed ont 
and went back fora fresh supply. At Welch & 
Hall Cv.’s were sold fully 100 head, nearby and 
Western, from as low as $30 up to $270. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s 4 freight cars of Western were 
closed out at strong prices, and desirable stock. 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, with sales 
of 75 head; 1 high stepper, very fancy, sold at 
$700; 1 Morgan at $210. General sales at $75@150. 


Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday--The market for beef cattle is in good 
condition; none too many forthe demand. Those 
who had eattle on sale disposed of them readily 
at prices that compared favorably with last 
week. The slimmer sort were in even better re- 
quest; as a whole the cattle demand good. Best 
Western cost 10¢ P 100 ths higher. H. F. Whitney 
sold 19 beef cows, the average weight 850 Ibs, at 
2a3}c. Some of O. H. Forbush’s stock arrived 
late, with fair disposals. J. A. Hathaway, for 
home trade, 30 steers, of 1550 tbs, at 54c; 35do., 

Of 1525 ths, at 5}e; 40 do., of 1500 Ibs, at 5c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 
A light run and not required. The trade is 
somewhat weak, and will be so for the next 


three weeks. What sales were made were 
Within range of $25@60. 
Fat Hogs. 


Steady on Western at 43@5c. Local hogs at 53 
at d. Ww. 
Sheep Houses. 

The market for sheep and lambs ranges too 
high for a free delivery; Western sell from 25@40c 
» lov 1h3 higher on best grades. The quality of 
Western continues good, and prices seem liable 
to old strong until Canada lambs come on the 
market. Rates on Western sheep cost $3.30@6.05 
Pll tbs. Lambs at $4.30@7.70 P 100 Ibs. 

Veal Calyes. 
lies continue good, but for all that, the 
holds fairly strong and many sales are on 
se, if of decent quality, some lower if of 
des. J.S. Henry sold 30 calves, with an 
© weight of 145 ths, at 5c. 
Live Poultry. 
of 35,000 tbs, at steady prices. Fowl at 
a ens, {9@13¢; roosters, 8@9c; broilers at 
<8 th, 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
-Thompson & Hanson, 120; C. J. Han- 
St ‘armington Live Stock Company, 150; A. 

, 20; W. F. Webster, 125; The Libby 

, 35; H. M. Lowe, 70; F. L. Howe, 45. 

ampshire—Ed Sargent, 50; W. Gordon, 

Jones & Co., 263; George Heath, 163; 
Ward, 100. 

t—Fred{Savage, 85; N. H. Woodward, 

Villiamson, 42; R. E. French, 225; W. A. 
Co., 410; B. F. Ricker & Co., 225; F. 8S. 
5; J.S. Henry, 92. 
iusetts—J. 8. Henry, 47; R. Connors, 

(;ilmore, 15; scattering, 160; L. Stetson, 

'nonds, 22; George Cheney, 15. 
rk—John Allen, 249. 

btom, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

‘\l_ yards: 1572 cattle, 5 sheep, 25,518 
calves, 225 horses. From West, 1165 
400 hogs, 225 borses. Maine, 109 
Sheep, 58 hogs, 560 calves. Ver- 
cattle, 10 hogs, 92 calves. Massachu- 
‘attle, 50 hogs, 245 calves. 

‘—The market for cattle 1s in good 
en compared with many of the weeks 


PATCH & ROBERTS 


Commission Merchants 
EGGS, BEANS, 
BUTTER, 

MAPLE 
PRODUCTS. 
I8 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS 


K 
S 
hog 
Catt 
Catt 
mor 
Setts 


Shay 








Of the year. Butchers seemed read to 

owners and willing to pay ahd Sane 
prices. The weather has helped the trade for 
the past few days, and, as Western cattle are 
bear ic higher on best grades, it gives strength 
to priceson New England cattle. J. W. Ells- 
worth sold a pair of especially nice oxen, of 3500 
ibs, fattened by a neighbor und sold near to 6¢, 
l.w. Beef cows sold at 2@3}c, of 800@1100 tbs. 
F. L. Howe sold 40xen, Of 6200 tbs, at 5c; 1 ox, 
Of 1100 ths, at 43c. J. 8. Renry, 5 cows at 2@3ic. 
George W. Weston, 4 oxen, 6200 ths, at 5}@5}c. 
R. Connors, 4 cows, of 1000 ths, at 3$c; 3 cows, 
700 Ibs, at 2c; 1 cow, 700 ibs, at 13c. 

Milch Cews. 

Dealers consider it policy to stock lightly with 
cows while the demand 1s in its present condi- 
tion. The trade is certainly slim. One large 
dealer this week did not ship any milkers and 
other dealers handled lightly. There are, of 
course, all grades on sale from siim to very 
choice, and the wide range still exists. J. 8. 
Henry sold 5 choice cows at $50@57.50; 8 extra 
Cows, $40@47; 6 cows, $35. The Libby Company 
sold on commission, 10 extra to choice cows, -$40@ 
55; 5 cows at $30@37. 

Veal Calves. 

Demand is quite good; many sales at 5c tb, some 
4@4}c, and one lot noticed at 5c. G. W. Weston 
Sold 15 calves, 130 ths, ata little better than 5c. 
R. Connors sold at 5c. J.S, Henry sold 75 calves, 
135 ths, at 43c. F. L. Howe sold 40 calves, 135 tbs, 
5c. C.J. Hanson, 40 calves, 120 ibs, 43c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—At the yards the movement was 
much the same as noted a week ago; a slim 
trade in milch cows at weak prices, and 
easy sales for beef cattle at strong prices. Good 
beef cows are'selling at 33@4c without much, if 
any, hesitation. Farmington Live Stock Com- 
pany sold 16 cattle, average 1500 tbs, at 5c; 2 
milch cows, $30@55 O.H. Forbush sold 18 cows 
and bulls, from 2}.@4c, from 750@1330 tbs. R. Con- 
nors sold 25 milch cows from $40@60. F. IL. Howe 
sold 1 choice cow, $50; 2 at'$45; 2 at $35. J. S. 
Henry sold 5 choice cows, $55@58; 10 cows, $45@ 
50. The Libby Company, 15 cows, from $35@55. 
T.J. Molloy, 2 extra cows, at $95 the pair. 

Stere Pigs. 

A light run and demand light. Small pigs, $2@ 

3; shotes, $6@7. 


Hay, -» 
o 
“ 


traw, oat, 
traw, tan 









FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Fleur.—Th ket e 
Soe lane 

ter patents, 9 0. , 
—T clear Fann hy 85 00@5 40. 
erm Meal.—$1 20al 22 bag, id $2 60. 
2.65 P bbl; granulated $3 00¢3 25, bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted ut $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 


@at Meal.—Strong at 35 00@5 25 bbl. for 

— and 35 5025 75 tor cut an Foun. 
ye Fleur.—The market is firm at 5 

450 # bbl. ome 

CGern.—Demand dull. 

Erqamer, yellow, 63c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63c. 

No. 3, yellow, 60}¢. ew, guaranteed corn, 62c. 


@ats.—Supply ample, prices lower. 
No. 2 clipped white, toe. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 49c. 
Fancy oats, 54@60c. 
Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $24 00. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, 324 00@27 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $23 00@24 00. 

ixed feed, $25 50@26 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25 
Linseed, $25 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@51c. 
Bye.—séc P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 












a RS 
Ohio X, 1 and 2 
Pulled wools, scoured 
American mohair 


Fine delaine, 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. 
‘* com to good, P doz... 





Turkeys, choice ...............-.-.---.-. 6@ 
IEE nis nang snes suaiciarecccsnsse 14@15 
oo es ee eee 13}@14 
Broilers, common to choice............. 16.420 
Fowls, fair to choice..................-- 12@14 
CS Sel ERR ates Me 94@10 
Western Frozen— 
TINIE E oak coc pace sensccwunconacs 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice ............2... 14@16 
Broilers, 1$ to 2 ths....--...--.--2.2.--- -- 19@20 
Broilers, over 2 tbs ..........-.-.---...2. 17@18 
BR CO oon ss on ogc ccncecn nee 3@ 
Live Peultry. 
PON BEDS ciialcdacwndecnpssnunngusscndae 12}.@13 
BRN A SO scncce cscs dandxeenandanctaecs 8@ 


Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 






Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes-............--.18)@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes. --184@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs-..-.. -184@ 
Western, large ash tubs... --184@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. --184.@ 
Creamery, northern firsts... --173.@18 
Creamery, western firsts........-. -179@18 
Creamery, seconds............-...... -- 15@J6 
Creamery, eastern............--.--...----- 15@18 
Dairy, Vt. extra......-..- POR See 17@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 16@ 
airy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -..........-. 12@14 
MO is oe erie ee scwe ci ccseecdedecous 10@15} 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery-..-..-...--------- 19@ 
Lo ee eee 17@ 
Ds ogc ck somes cede cogessneanyne 6@ 
Common to good................-.-...----- 13@14 
Trunk butter in } or}-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery..-.-.......-.-..... 183@ 
Firsts, northern creamery --.-.......---..--- 18, 
Extra northern dairy-.-...... eee ip es eiana dine 17 
Dairy first............. 0-2 ------2-00---- +005 16@ 
Common to good.... -....-.--- ..---------- 13@14 
Cheese. 
NEW 


New York twins, extra. ..-. 
New York twins, firsts... 
New York twins, seconds 
Vermont twins, extra 
Vermont twins, firsts 
Vermont twins, seconds.........--..-.----- 





OLD. 
New York and Vermont twins, best ....-.. 8a9 
N. Y. and Vt. twins, common to good ..... 6@7 

Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0z............ 20 
Eastern choice fresh.........---.-..---.--- 19@ 
WASSTD OTSS .. .... .-. 506-22 cnscceccoewes 18@ 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts......-.---.--.---- 18@ 
Western firsts.........--. err 17@17} 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to good......-.----.---- Liha 
Western, fair to good -..............-.-..--- 16@164 
Southern fresh... ......-...-..--.--------- 14@16 
Western, storage-packed firsts -.....--.-- 174@18 

Petatoes. 

Houlton Hebrons, P bu........-.------- 1 00@1 15 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu....-.... 1 1b@ 


Delaware, sweet, double head, P bbl ...3 00@ 
Green Vegetables. 





Asparagus, native, P box, 3 doz ......-. 3 50@4 50 
Asparagus, fancy, large, P box-..--.....5 00@6 00 
Beets, # 100 Dunches .....-..---.------. 4 00@6 00 
Beet greens, P bu..-...-..---------------- 35@ 
Cabbage, Southern, # bbl..-.-..-------.-- 2 00a3 00 
Carrots, PF DU «... 2222-222 e- ne cone cece ween 1 00@i 25 
Lettuce, # box ........-........2222--...- 50@ 
Celery, California, # bunch.........-.... 1 25@ 
String beans, So., # bskt -.....-------..-- 1 00@1 50 
Spinach, P Dbl.........-.----.----------- 75@1 0 
Spinach, native, P bu.--...--.-.---------- 25@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb-..-..----------- 20@30 
Tomatoes, Southern, good,P carrier ....1 50@2 50 
Onions, Bermuda, P crate.....-----.---- 1 50@1 75 
Onions, Egyptian, P bag -.-------------- 2 ost 25 
Parsnips, @ bu ..,-------.--------------- 1 00@1 50 
Outdoor cress, P doz ....----.----------- 35@50 
Muskmelons, Fla., P crate.....-.-----.- 2 00@z 75 
Cucumbers, hothouse, # doz..-.--.-- - 75@1 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, # Dox..-.-. 3 50@ 
Green peppers, # crate -.-.. @1 50 
Egg plant, P crate..-.-. . 3 00 
Parsley, P bu -..-...---- 

Radishes, P box...-...-.--- 50@ 
Squash, summer, # crate. oe 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P crate..-.2 00@3 50 


Mushrooms, native, P tb....--.---------- 75@l1 00 
Mint, P doz ...-.------ .------------------- 5 
Leeks, P doz.....------------------------ 


Brussels sprouts, P qt 
Green peas, } bskt......--.----.------- 





Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy .---.-------------- 3 00@4 00 
Pr. rat oh 1, P bbl...........-- . ones > 
rd SS @ 
Ge Ege om oeee ere erenen os 2 2543 00 
«| Common mixe?’. P bbl.-.--....---- 1 256@2 00 
Oranges— a 
Florida, BOE, 8. oss esqavincsaases 1 00@3 00 
Strawberries— a 
Southern,P qt........ -..--------------- 4@10 
Pineapples, P crate ......-...----------- 2 50@3 50 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights..-..-...---.--- 5}@64 
flides, south, light green salted.. .-. 7%4@8 
“ “ "dry flint..........- - 15@154 
or buff, in west...-.---- - 8§a9 


Dried Apples. 












MIXED BREWERS’ GRAIN AND CORN SILAGE 
—A.M., Blue Hill avenue, Milton, Mass.: We 
have submitted your question to quite a number 
of farmers using the brewers’ grain, but have not 
been able to find anybody who had put it into 
the silo mixed with the ensilage. Quite 4 num- 
ber of farmers have used it in the silo separate, 
either to fill up space not occupied by the corn, 
or placing it at the bottom of the silo, and fill 
with corn on top. All say that the grain kept 
fairly well under these conditions. The only per 
sonal experience we have had in keeping the 
grain isin large vinegar barrels or tight boxes; 
packing the material closely in this way it keeps 
well in cool weather. We have never tried itin 
the summer, as the grains are not brought into 
our section except in the winter season. If your 
silo has a partition through the middle so that 
you could put grains on one side,and corn on the 
other, it would be convenient to use, and could 
be mixed to suit your wishes. We regret that 
we cannot quote you the experience of any one 
who has tried the exact plan which you propose. 
In further reply to your question, Prof. W. P. 
Brooks of Massachusetts Agricultural College 
writes: *‘The Hatch Experiment Station has 
never experimented in mixing brewers’ grains 
with corn when filling the silo, and I am unable, 
with assurance, to answer the question whether 
the. combination is a good one. I take it for 
granted that the inquiry refers tothe wet brew- 
ers’ grain. Such grain is relatively rich in pro- 
tein, while corn silage is relatively low in that 
constituent, and, looking at the matter from this 
point of view, we might say that using the two 
foods in combination would be advisable. Both 
are, however, likely to contain considerable acid, 
and it seems to me that there is a probability 
that the amount of acid in the food of a cow will 
be unduly large, especially if both the corn silage 
and the brewers’ grain are freely fed. Thisis 
the only objection to the combination that I can 
see. Wet brewers’ grain has been successfully 
ensiled by itself and has been fed with 
satisfactory results. There would seem to me 
to be no doubt that put in mixture with well- 
matured corn fodder the combination will pack 
we:l and keep well, and I do not desire to be 
understood as discouraging the experiment. It 
seems to me likely that a palatable and very nu- 
tritious silage can be made by combining the two 
materials, though it is likely to be quite decidedly 
acid.” Abel F. Stevens of Middlesex County, 
Mass., writes: ‘“* Itis not advisable to mix brew- 
ers’ grains with fodder corn when making up 
silo. Itisa poor combination. Brewers’ grains 
are only fit to feed when fresh and sweet, or 
when they have been dried out and resoaked, 
just before feeding. The mixing of fresh grains 
with fresh corn fodder in the silo would soon 
cause acid fermentation that would ruin the good 
qualities of corn silage. Our experience as a 
practical feeder has clearly demonstrated that 
mixtures in the silo never make first-class silage. 
We used for several years thousands of bushels 
of brewers’ grains, where sweet and fresh only, 
but have discarded them for good corn ensilage 
and apple pomace as succulent feeds during fall 
and winter. i 


PS 
~<B- 


SEEDLESS APPLES. 

A well-known fruit grower of Grand Junction, 
Col., claims to have brought out a seedless 
apple, said to resemble in some degree the 
Navel orange. The inside is coreless and free 
from seeds. It is proposed to propagate the new 
variety by means of budding. 

HOT WATER FOR IVY POISON. 
A medical expert of the United States Army 
recommends the use of hot water to check the 
irritation caused by ivy poison. This remedy 
was found better than lime water, soda alcohol, 
zinc oxide and the other common substances used. 
He plunges the effective part directly into water, 
or applies the hot water with the sponge. 
MEAT PRESERVED BY STEAM. 


The shipment of meat from Australia is a diffi- 
cult problem, owing tothe long distance needed 
of crossing a belt of tropical climate in reaching 
the market of Europe. After trying many differ- 
ent methods experts at Sydney have hit upona 
method by which it is claimed meat could be 
kept for years and seem perfectly fresh when 
taken out for consumption. The chamber in 
which the meat 1s to be shipped is filled with the 
meat and steam introduced, after which the 
apartment is cooled to from 36° to 40°. By this 
plan, although the temperature never falls be 
low freezing point, it is claimed that the meat is 
kept perfectly fresh and sweet. 
THE BEET SUGAR BUSINESS. 

The amount of sugar made from the beet crop 
of 1903 was 240,604 tons, as compsred with 218,405 
tons from the crop of 1902, and 184,605 tons from 
that of 1901. Within the past few years there 
has been aremarkable increase in the percent- 
age of sugar in the beets. <A few years ago 
twelve per cent. of sugar was the standard. 
Last year in many cases the entire crop sold to 
a factory averaged fifteen to eighteen per cent. 
There is a prospect that, many new factories will 
be builtin the next year or two. Many improve- 
ments are being made in methods and machinery 
used in the growing and handling of beets. The 
beet pulp produced by the factories is used by 
the farmers as feed for their stock more gener- 
ally than heretofore. 

TROUBLES OF FILIPINO GARDENERS. 
Many of the common vegetables would thrive 
in the Philippines were it not for the insects 
that swarm over the islands devouring vegeta- 
tion below as well as on the surface. The locusts 
cause serious trouble at times, while the ant and 
mealy bug are constant sources of annoyance 
and disaster. American varieties of corn have 
been successfully grown, and its use is extending 
into provinces where it formerly was not cul- 
tivated. Beets, onions, squashes and cucumbers 
would have done well if it were not for the ants 
which come in swarms and destroy everything 
not too hard to bite. The experiment station 
men say the ants ate seed in the ground before 
it had time to sprout, and numerous attempts to 
start a vegetable garden failed on this account. 

GOOD PIG TROUGH. 
A convenient pig trough is thus arranged: A 
V-shaped trough is fastened under the fence. A 
wide board is hung to the fence on hinges so as 
to hang over outer edge of the trough, but;cannot 
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be pushed any further out. To the inner side of 
the board triangular pieces are nailed from the 
outside of the board for partitions. The parti- 
tions need not fit to the bottom of the trough. 
The only use of partitions is to keep the pig 
from getting into the trough sidewise. A lever 
four foot long, standing perpendicular, has one 
end nailed tothe board swung over the trough. 
A brace is fastened to the fence near the top of 
the lever for the purpose of holding the hinged 
board over the inner edge of the trough. Now 
for the operation. With the lever force the 
hinged board over the inner edge of the trough. 
If the trough needs cleaning you can do so with- 
out being bothered with the hogs and pigs 
crowded around. With partitions nailed in the 
trough it is almost impossible to clean the trough 
asit should be done. After cleaning, pour the 
slop, and then release the lever, and the pigs are 
ready to go to drinking. 





Care of Brood Sows. 


I believe one of the faults of most farmers 
with their brood sows, outside of feeding, 
is tonot have them gentle. They must be 
tame and easily handled, so you can enter 
their pens at farrowing time, if needed, 
without exciting them in the least. 

The work of making brood sows gentle 

must commence while young. You break 
your dairy cow to prepare her for the work 
she is to perform, so you must prepare the 
young sow for the work you wish her to 
perform. To do this the sow must be 
bandled gently; avoid chasing or striking 
her. Most farmers would find it to their ad- 
vantage if they occasionally spent some 
time in getting acquainted with the brood 
sow. No animal will become tame quicker 
and will show signs of appreciation quicker 
than the hog, despite the fact that so many 
seem to think thet anything is good enough 
for the hog. We now have on the farm 
thirty brood sows and every sow knows the 
pen that we expect her to farrow in. They 
can be taught much easier to take their 
places than the dairy cow; at least I have 
found it so. 
One of the great damages when brood 
sows get pretty well along towards farrow- 
ing time is too many crowding together, 
thus causing the loss of pig and the sow los- 
ing her pigs before farrowing time.—James 
Fisher, Eastman, Wis. 





Dairy Jottings. 

Selling cream pays better than sheep.— 
D. F. Rogers, Franklin County, Me. 

Massachusetts is as good a State for dairy 
farming as any State in the Union, except 
Vermont, which has better pasturage.—W. 
C. Jewett, Worcester County, Mass. 

There is vo reason why we cannot beat 
Wisconsin in the dairy business. We have 
a better market and can get better prices.— 
S. C. Thompson, Greene, Me. 

Get the poor cows out of the way. No 
matter if you don’t get a cent for them, it 
will pay in the end.—Prof. J. L. Hills, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

The Jersey isa persistent milker and is 
disposed to never go dry. If a cow gives 
milk up to the time of calving her progeny 
is bound to be weak.—F.S. Adams, Bow- 
doin, Me. 

If I could have a barn just as I would like 
I would have the dressing taken eatirely 
away from the barn,and not put into a 
basement for the cows to stand over.—L. 
W. Jose, Penobscot County, Me. 

— Orrin Worral, living three miles south of 
Pawnee, has a civilized wolf, which has been 
bred to a dog, and is now the mother of six pups. 
She will follow Mi. Worral half-way to town 
nearly every day, and then take to the woods 
and return home. So long as Mr. Worral is in 
sight the wolf will keep in the road, but as soon 
as he is gone she seeks the timber and wends her 
way back home. 














When you strike a stubborn case 0 
Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, Splint or 
any other form of lameness, use 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


Men who have used it all these long years 
assert that it is infallible in the treatment 
of these diseases of the horse. You need 
not take our testimony—tuke theirs. 
ELKTON, S. D., March 7, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me a copy of 
our “Treatise on the Horse and His 
iseases,”” My father cured two spavins, 

one on each of his horses, and used only 
three bottles of Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
I know just what your remedy is. Two 
of my neighbors used the Spavin Cure 
for Curb, and they cured them complete- 
ly. The legs are left in good clean shape 
and there is no sign of any spavin or 
curb. 1 am using one of the horses on my 
farm to-day and you could not tell that 
he ever had - as 
ery truly yours, 
. GEORGE SEARS. 


For sale by all druggists. Price @1; six for 6. 
As aliniment for family use it has no equal. 
Ask ry druggist for Kendall’s Spavin Cure, 


also ‘A Treatise 9n the Horse,” the book free, 
or address, 
DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 


Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








Dr. Humphreys. 


After fifty years Dr. Humphreys’ 
Specifics enjoy the greatest popularity 
and largest sale in their history, due to 
intrinsic merit. They cure the sick. 
NO, CURES. PRICES, 

1—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammations. .25 
2—Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 
3—Teething, Colic, Crying, Wakefulness 
4—Diarrhea, of Children or Aduits...... 
I7—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis............. 
S—Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... 
9—Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. 
10-Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weak Stomach.25 
11—Suppressed or Painful Periods.... .25 
12—Whites, Too Profuse Periods......... .85 
13—Croup, Laryngitis, Hoar coe 0S 
14—Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions... .25 
15—Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains..... .85 
16—Malaria, Chills, Fever and Ague..... .25 
19—Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head .35 
20—Whooping-Cough ............ccccccce BS 
2I—Hidney Diseases...............cceocce BS 
28—Nervous Debility..............0..00s0e8eOO 
30—Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed.. .25 





Sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of price. 

az Dr. Humphreys’ New Pocket Manual 
of all Diseases mailed free. 

Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William and 
John Sts., New York. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 





- 


engines bef: 
free. Write forit. 


Co., 


arm uses. Inv: 
bu; - Catalog 


GHAS. J. JAGER 
08 High St., 


100-1 





For rich faves 
Write J. D. S. HANS 


FARMS 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY DRISCOLL. alias MARY COTTER, late 
of Somerville, in said County, deceased. 
HERKAS, L. Roger Wentworth,the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first account of his 
administration upon the estate of. said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, onthe 
twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
tg ope ny n the estate seven days, at 


and fruit growin; 
ON, Hart, oiich. . 





‘ore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 

First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first ay of 

— in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
ur. 


W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 
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A crop that pays may not 
pay as well as it should. 


Potash 


is a plant food which all crops must have. 
Without sufficient Potash to feed upon 
ro crop can reach that 
point where it pays des¢. 
Experiments have de- 
monstrated the value 
of Potash. 







We will send free, 
to any farmer who 
wil write for it, a 
little book that will 
give facts in full, 


GERMAN KALI 
WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 




















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





and exchange 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is 
one cent per word only, including name, 
— No Display. Cash te accompany 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 
invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
ee. peeneant, a ae + comets; five 
utes wi Oo cars. E. R. nter Street 
Framingham Centre, Mass. . 





coolers, etc.; illustrated catalogue free. DEV 


DAtea Supplies—Bottles, boxes, cans, aerators, 
CO., manufrs’ agents, 27 Beverly St., Boston, Mass 





ROVENDER—1 100 tbs; cattle and hog feed, 60c 
P 100, “ richer thom shorts”; damaged corn 60¢ 100. 
ton. 


ICE BROS., 154 Commercial St., 





strain. Premiums at largest shows. 15 eggs, 


Ries ISLAND REDS—Farm ratsed. Great lay- 
. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





POULTRY HANDICRAFT— Hundreds et useful de 
veniences for pou eepers. A 
poet meneee. home-made ‘rooders, caponisin x 
hs ustrations, cents tpaid. F. 
FISKE, Holliston, Mass. — r, — 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
, price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
‘ood wages at all kinds of housework. 
SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEP 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin. and all other 
persons interested in the estate of ANN 
GATELY, late of Arlington, in said County, 
deceased. 
W#4 EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has heen presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Ellen M. Gately, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
execulrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is nesane directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, betore said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To HENRY S PALMER of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and JEROME B. MCDONALD of Malden, in 
said County. 
HEREAS, Frank L. Young of Boston, in 
the County of Suffolk, has presented to 
said Court a petition, representing that he holds 
as tenant-In-common ten undivided three hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth parts or shares of certain 
real estate, and an interest in the remainder of 
said real estate, lying in Malden, in said County 
of Middlesex, and described in said petition; 


Posnan eh | as working foreman on farm, by married 
: xperience farming for self. S. M. 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. - 





ANTED-—Single man to carry on farm. MRS, 
W CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. ” ie 





MERICAN man. married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. ©. BE- 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


PXsround Hoste milkman wants position in or 
urlington, Vt. 





G°°2. man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route sume of the 
time, and strictly temperate: send references and 
— per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 





Aunizious man and wife, or single man, without 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no Nanee: must be extra 

good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





INGLE man. general farm work ; $20 and board for 
year; no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 
tockbridge, Mass. 





BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of 
on a market garden. Address 129 BO 


A esto work 
pringfield, Mass. 


ES ST, 





RELIABLE married man on farm; good milker and 
teamster; no ageer state wages wanted, with 
—. A.N. BRICKETT Gile Street, Haverhill, 





grey: men over thirty years of age tu repre- 

}. By LAN “- oad pew. wy ood, perma- 
sition. C. R. 3 

Hartford, Ct. dinate crepes 





GOOD, reliabie man to work on farm; 
and teamster; references 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 
to 2.213 in one afternoon. Will take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 


W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 


good milker 
expected. M. M 











and, as said real estate cannot be advantageously 
divided, praying that partition may be made 
amcng the tenants-in-common according to law; 
and that che commissioners who may be ap- 
pointed to make said partition be ordered to 
make sale and conveyance of said real estate, 
and to distribute the net proceeds thereof. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court,toibe held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of June, A. D. 
904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof toeach per- 
son interested, who can be found within the 
Commopwealth, fourteen days, at least, be- 
fore said Court, and, if any one cannot be 
so tound by _ publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
ony published in Boston, the last publication 
o be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this’seventeenth day of May, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne, in the 
State of Missouri, deceased. 

HEREAS, Nahum T. Greenwood, the admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 

presented for allowance, the account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said dece L 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, whythe same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three snccessive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, tue :ast publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
ersonsinterested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other rsons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES F. LUSK, late of Arlington, in said 
deceased, intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Addie F. 
Prevear of Leominster, in the County of Worces- 
ter, without giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at Probate 
Co to be held at Cambridge, in said Cony 
of Middlesex, on the fourteenth day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
oy a oy you have, why the same should not 


anted. 
‘And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, RELES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth da 

of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 





Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 








Evaporated, choice......----------------- 7 
Evaporated, fair to pr.me-..-..----------- 6g 
Sun-dried, as to quality...-.-..----------- 
Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, # tb......--------------- 13@1 
oY MME ER, 5c, .0ce coseseddeceeoee 1 Gat 
“ White, p tb.....--.--------------- 17@20 
% EMO Sonia dws ivndicdun bv os ses~ sades. are 
Alfalfa or Lacerns, F _ SES eS ee 17@20 
Red top, P sack, West....--..- 50 
Jersey .....----------------- @3 25 
RoI Bent, ® ban. 5 Poa? 00 
. I. Bent, Y bu.---.-.- 
Hungarian ..-...--.---.-- @1 35 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu 
Orchard, P bu.........----. -------------- 1 00 
Blue Grass, # bu......-..--------------- el 1 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu..-..-.-..----------- 1 75@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu.....-...---.------ 1 00 
oS xeeemeateammebeare 1 Bat 
ring wheat......-..---..- seeeanes id mba 
Spring TYE ..---- 22 -22- +222 ooo eee coco soa 50 
Beans. Hs 
Pea, choice -.-.--.....----- Beers’ | 
Pea, screened... wer 1 90 
Pea, seconds .. --1 1 80 
Pea, foreign .....---..------ -----2---- e202 -1 75@1 85 








and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Queen Quality Herd of Registered 
Durecs. 
We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
= ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with gene color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen Re ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Il. 





COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 








A yl bat? 
‘a = ia? . 
a he k - 

Spite & 
Lg. os 
Jf ba 

Fait a 4 

re we ee: sa. “wg? 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
greoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Geseral Distributors. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin,Ensenore, N.Y 











WELLS, otherwise known as ELIZABETH 
COOPER, late of Paterson, in the State of New 
coneem, deceased, intestate, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bond, as the law 
directs. All ms having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are hereby required to 
exhibit the same; and ail persons indebted to 
said estate are led upon to make payment to 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, Public Adm. 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, May 19, 1904. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
DOLL’S KNITTED SWEATER. 

Use 2 skeins Shetland floss, 1 pair No. 16 
steel knitting needles, 1 pair No. 10 knitting 
needles. On No. 16 needles cast 42 stitches. 
Knit 2 plain, purl 2alternately to the depth 
of one-half inch, or more if desired. 

Now putin the No. 10 needles and knit 
back and forth until you can count 22 ridges. 
(2 rows to a ridge.) At the beginning of 
the needle bind off 3 stitches, knit across, 
turn, and bind off 3 stitches at beginning of 
needle. Continue knitting until 14 ridges 
more are made. Knit 13 stitches, bind off 
10 for the back of the neck, and knit 13 
stitches. 

Take the first 13 stitches off on a safety- 
pin and knit the last 13 stitches (which will 
be left side of sweater) back and forth for 
3 ridges. On the fourth ridge at the side 
nearest neck widen 1 stitch. Widen at 
the completion of the fifth also. On the 
finish of the sixth ridge cast on 15 extra 
stitches for the front of the sweater. Knit 
back and ‘forth plain until the front is as 
long as the back under the arms, cast- 
ing on 3 stitches at the completion 
of the 14th ridge for under arm. To 
make the front a little longer, knit from 
the front till 10 stitches are left on the left- 
hand needle, turn, slip off first stitch, knit 
across. The next time leave 12 stitches on 
the needle, turn and knit back. Do this 
three, four or more times, until the front is 
full enough to suit. 

For the neck, take up 54 stitches on the 
fine needles, knit 3plain at each end, the 
rest seam 2, 2 plain. For the sleeve, pick 
up the stitches (beginning at the cast-on 
stitches) under the arm. There will be 38 
stitches; if more, narrow away the extra. 
Knit plain until 35 ridges are made, then 
knit with the fine needles 2 plain, 2 seam, 
until 9 stitches are on right-hand needle; 
then narrow every time you take off the 
stitches till you have narrowed 20 stitches 
into 10. Knit the remaining 9 without nar- 
rowing, which leaves 28 stitches. Knit the 
wrist as deep as desired. Knit the right 
side of the sweater to correspond with the 
left. 

To knit the buttonholes, knit till there 
are 4 stitches on the needle. Bind off 2, 
knit 2 plain, turn, 2 plain, cast on 2, and 
continue knitting as before. 

Sew up the underarm and sleeve, and the 
sweater is complete. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Concerning the Complexion. 


“Many women have good complexions 
naturally, but let those who have not take 
heart,” says a woman who knows whereof 
she speaks, *‘ for almost any skin can be 
made to become firm and elastic, clear and 
hardy. 

‘‘No doubt the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife 
and daughters knew what was good for their 
skins, and did not fail to refill the sauce- 
pan that the good man so slyly knocked 
over. Some one suggests that this concoc- 
tion may have been simply a thin bran 
gruel, made with some rose water. The ver- 
sistent use of this preparation will give a 
pale woman a lovely color. It should be 
used while hot, the face being washed there- 
with, and afterward sponged with a cloth. 

**The woman who desires a good skin 
must learn to breathe, and next to exercise. 
Let her stand for five minutes before an 
open window, heels together, head up, chest 
out, chin in, hips back and hands hanging 
loosely at the sides. While in this position 
she must draw a long, deep breath through 
the nose and exhale slowly through the 
mouth. 

** Half an hour before breakfast it is well 
to drink about a pint of hot water contain- 
ing a pinch of salt. Charcoal tablets after 
each meal are also excellent, but it is ab- 
solutely necessary to wash the body every 
day in tepid water, with plenty of pure 
soap, finishing with a brisk rubbing witha 
coarsetowel. After this the face should re- 
ceive special treatment. Few people wash 
their faces properly. The principal work 
shonld be done at night, and unless the 
skin is very thin a rather coarse washcloth, 
well soaped, should be used, with plenty of 
warm water. While the pores are open, 
massage the skin with a little lanolin, ap- 
plying with the finger tips, and kneed the 
cheeks with the knuckles and palms of the 
hands. 

*“ Any one desirous of avoiding undue 
lines and wrinkles on throat and face 
should use this treatment patiently for one 
month. The improvement in the complex- 
ion will by that time speak for itself. 

“A cheap and useful adjunct to the daily 
bath may be made with odd bits of soap, as 
a basis. Place a cupful of these scraps 
in a large knitted or cheesecloth bag, 
witb a quart of bran, an ounce of powdered 
orris root and half an ounce of almond 
meal. This makes the best skin beautifier 
ever invented, and after using it freely in 
the bath perceptible improvement in the 
complexion will be noticed at once. Con- 
stant use will make the improvement per- 
manent, and there will be also a luxurious, 
feeling of perfect cleanliness as well as a 
flowerlike odor about the person, the effect 
of the orris root. 

‘* Busy women need only a few minutes 
daily to improve their appearance wonder- 
fully. If they are obliged to hurry in the 
morning, the warm bath may be taken at 
night. A hot bath daily would be injurious, 
but skin specialists, as well as physicians, 
now repudiate cold ones, as they do not 
cleanse the pores. A tepid one each day 
and a hot one once a week, after which one 
should take care not to expose one’s self, is 
the best regimen.”—N. Y. Tribune. 








Voyages Taken by Food. 


Tables of exports and imports show queer 
movements of foodstuffs. Almost every 
country seems to export some foods and to 
import the same kind. And many coun- 
tries import certain kinds of food for which 
they themselves are famous. 

Russia is famous for the production of 
caviare. Yet a good part of the United 
States exports to Russia consist of gaviare 
made along the Great Lakes and Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays. 

England and Germany, both of which are 
known for their manufacture of cheese, im- 
port lots of it from the United States and 
sell it again as domestic cheese. 

Lyons, in France, is distinguished for the 
production of a hard, red, highly spiced 
sausage. There is an American concern 
that has developed the production of this 
same kind of sausage to a point where it is 
as good as the French and cheaper. But the 
world wants the French sausage. 

So the American product goes over the 
sea to France, and in Lyons it is packed in 
new wrappers and boxes. Then it is 
shipped away again to all the countries 

whose hotels are crying for saucisson de 
Lyon. And a part of these Franco-American 
sausages find their way back again to the 
United States, where they began life as 
plain sausages. 

Hamburg is noted for its fine smoked, 


canned and jellied eels. Where do these 
eels come from? From the Falls of the 
Nile. 

A company of Baltic fishermen has set- 
tled in Egypt, catching Egyptian eels in 
the land of the Pharaohs, to be packed in 
cans with the three towers of the Hamburg 
coat of arms stamped on them. 

American wines are forever traveling to 
Europe, to come back again in a year or 
two with French, Italian and Spanish la- 
bels on them. But wines are not sent on 
sea voyages purely with the intent to de- 
ceive. It is believed by many vintners that 
a sea voyage improves a fine wine. There- 
fore, ships often carry wine as freight, 
without unloading it. 

Then, again, customs duties and the pro- 
visions for keeping liquors in bond often 
make it profitable to ship wines and 
brandies to ports where they can be put in 
bond cheaply until they are wanted. 

A person who studies the voyages of 
sherry, a8 shown in tables of exports and 
imports, is amazed to discover that of all 
unlikely places Newfoundland is one of the 
great points of import for sherry. Of course 
Newfoundland is not wealthy enough to be 
a sherry drinking couatry. The wine is 
simply sent to it to go into bond. 

One of the great national foods of Ger- 
many is the goose. Christmas and roast 
goose in Germany are as inseparable as 
Thanksgiving and turkey in America. 

But the national bird of the Teuton isn’t 
a Teutonic bird at all. Long, long ago, it 
appears, the Germans ate up all their own 
geese, and now they go around begging 
other countries for their geese. Russia has 
thrown herself into the breach, and her 
peasants are turning into goose farmers. 
In parts of Russia, near the German bound- 
ary, the traveler can see herds of geese 
now instead of herds of sheep. 

How big these goose herds are can be 
estimated by the fact that more than seven 
millions of Russian geese were shipped into 
Berlin alone last year. 


a+ 





Nervous Exhaustion. 


One of the troubles which it is the fashion 
to class among the “diseases of modern 
life,” but which has existed without doubt 
in more or less marked degree since man 
became civilized, is nervous exhaustion, or 
neurasthenia. Like hysteria, neurasthenia 
is popularly regarded as something which 
betrays a weakness of will-power on the 
part of the sufferer, of which he or she 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 

In the golden but distant future one will 
doubtless be ashamed of it as of any dis- 
ease, for sickness of any sort implies more 
or less disregard of hygienic laws and con- 
sequent wrong-doing, which an educated 
posterity will shun as we now shun crime. 
But we are still subject to disease through 
ignorance of how to live right, and nervous 
exhaustion is as much a disease as any 
other. 

It is just what its name expresses—a tired 
state of the nerve-centres carried to such a 
degree that from sheer inability they refuse 
to perform their functions. Yet, although 
exhausted, they seem irresistibly spurred 
on to try to do their duty, and the result is 
only an ineffectual irritability. 

The symptoms arechiefly what are called 
subjective, that is to say, they are not 
evident on simple examination by the physi- 
cian unaided by the patient, as heart-dis- 
ease, cutaneous eruptions, or a tumor, may 
be, but are felt by the patient, and must be 
described by him to the physician. They 
consist of headache, tenderness of the spine, 
dyspepsia, occasional dizziness, disturbed 
sleep, mental irritability, a causeless anxiety 
and an inability to fix the mind on any sub- 
ject for more than a few minutes at a time. 

Various other symptoms may be asso- 
ciated with these—indeed, there are few 
disturbances of mind or body from which 
the neurasthenic may not suffer at one time 
or another. A curious and quite character- 
istic symptom is the very sudden appear- 
ance of fatigue. The patient may be feeling 
in excellent health and spirits, for him, and 
suddenly, without the slightest premonition, 
be overcome with such a sense of absolute 
exhaustion that it is impossible for him to 
do another thing, or scarcely to move a 
limb. Thetreatment of neurasthenia is by 
no means a simple matter, and a description 
of the usual methods employed must be re- 
served for another article. 





The Climate Cure in Consumption. 


S. A. Milliken suggests that the medical 
profession establish a chain of sanatorium 
settlements extending from the woods of 
Maine to the deserts of Arizona, from the 
mountains of New York to the beaches of 
Florida, from the pine-groves of Washing- 
ton to the orange groves of southern Cali- 
fornia, and from the gulches of Colorado to 
the plateaus of Oaxaca, with the organiza- 
tion of a corps of student workers whose 
business it should be to dig and delve, to 
explore and investigate, to study and ex- 
periment, to arrange and classify, to se- 
lect and digest and to apply for the good of 
the sufferer the knowledge gained. There 
should be such arrangements made that 
each patient could be sent to the place best 
suited to his needs, and changed from one 
place to another as necessary. The scheme 
may sound Utopian, but according to the 
author, is perfectly practicable. It should 
start with the establishment of headquar- 
ters at a point deemed most suitable fora re- 
ceiving and distrinuting centre, with a 
few tents and cottages at other points offer- 
ing varied conditions as regards altitude, 
temperature, humidity, etc., and such pro- 
vision for attendance that the patient in the 
remote tent in the mountains should have 
the same skilled supervision and the same 
care, in so far as he needed it, as the 
patient in the home settlement. Extension 
would follow in time—The Alkaloidal 
Clinic. tsb: 


Concerning Pneumonia. 

If pneumonia is an infectious disease, as 
is now generally believed, its ravages in 
great centres of population mey have been 
increased and extended on account of the 
modern system of rapid transit. This, at 
any cate, is being advanced as an hypothesis 
to account for the marked increase of mor- 
tality from pneumonia at this season of the 
year, in places like Chicago and New York, 
where millions of people ride daily in the 
closed cars of the surface and elevated rail- 
roads. These cars always contain many 
persons with ‘‘colds,”’ the cars are often 
badly ventilated, with polluted air, and some- 
times they are damp and low in temper- 
ature. The complaint just now in New 
York is that the cars are not warm 
enough and the people become ill be- 
cause they have been chilled. Yet even 
warm cars are not the healthiest places 
to be in for any length of time at this sea- 
son of the year, especially when they are 
crowded. The man who persists in riding 
.on the platform, where the air is fairly 
fresh, even if it is cold, may have a iine 
method in his seeming madness. It is 
surely not very conducive to health to bake 
over a hot-air register in a trolley car for 
half an hour, and then suddenly pass out 








into the open, where the temperature \s 
well below freezing. 

lf every one walked as in the good old 
days, it is probable that pneumonia and 
bronchial troubles would not show such an 
alarming increase; and this may be said 
without throwing the blame for the con- 
ditions complained of upon the trolley. 
City people now walk far too little at any 
season of the year. A nickel is a small 
sum, and the temptation to ride has settled 
into a confirmed habit. It is little realized 
however, how much good the habit of walk- 
ing in winter does for the physique in 
toughening it to exposure, and thus ward- 
ing off cold, bronchial and pulmonary 
troubles. Great numbers of city people 
who live in the harsh winters of the 
north temperate zone have actually be- 
come strangers to their own climate. 
Instead of “cultivating it,’’ so to speak, 
as their ancestors were obliged to, they 
have inareal sense deacclimatized them- 
selves. The most of their time day and 
night is spent within an area of artificial 
heat. Their houses are often kept at an 
average temperature of 75° to 80°; when they 
start out to business or go shopping they 
allow themselves but a few minutes in the 
cold, bracing, open air,taking the inevituble 
car, and then passing the rest of the time in 
hot offices and stores. It is literally true 
that hundreds of thousands of well-to-do 
people in our cities tive indoors during our 
winters at least twenty-two out of the 
twenty-four hours. And there they sit and 
steam and wopder where they have caught 
such dreadful colds. It is a significant fact 
that pneumonia rages among all classes, the 
rich and comfortable,as well as the poor. It 
was areal eye-opener to some of us, after 
the coal famine, to find when the winter 
was over that we and our families had en- 
joyed better average health during the sea- 
son of limited fuel supply than before in a 
decade. 

If we are going to live in this climate we 
must not forget to keep on calling terms 
with it. Our forefathers undoubtedly sac- 
rificed considerable human life by having 
to live in conditions which may be described 
as the other extreme. They were too often 
baked in front and half-frozen in back by 
their ancient system of open wood fires, and 
the weaker ones had a perilous life journey. 
But we are going to the opposite limit of 
effeminacy. It is as if the polar bear shaved 
off his coat of fur and tried to live on the 
ice-pack in a muffler and a $12 overcoat. 
Evidently the climate is here to stay; itis 
the business of those who live in it to keep 
in touch with it by a proper amount of 
physical exposure. There is a lot of medic- 
inal virtue in ‘* braving the elements ’”’; for 
they are really kind to one who values a 
certain intimacy with them. The mere 
habit of turning up one’s coat collar against 
the cold air has probably killed off thou- 
sands of people since civilization came in, 
for a throat may become delicate in no time 
because of superfluous covering. 

The fundamental problem for a well man 
or woman is to keep up the general health; 
special conditions, of course, always apply 
to those who lack natural vigor or have been 
enfeebled by disease. To keep up the gen- 
eral health is to keep such diseases as pneu- 
monia, colds and coughs ata distance. But 
when you take every means to deacclimatize 
yourself by forever evading contact with the 
rough embraces of our wintry weather, you 
make the climate your worst enemy. Keep 
on good terms, if possible, with the climate. 
It will pay you well.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 
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Queer Ingredients in Cereals. 


The poor cereals received the blackest ot 
black eyes Wednesday afternoon at Miss 
Helen Louise Johnson’s cooking demon- 
stration. Speaking of one of the most ex- 
tensively advertised of all breakfast foods, 


she said: 
‘* There is strychnia in it. That has been 


proved by analysis; and I think its manu- 
facture is undergoing a temporary lull at 
present through the efforts of the Pure 
Fvod people. I don’t suppose there is 
enough strychnia in one portion to hurt 
anybody, but I think if you are going to 
take a regular course of that drug you 
would better do it under a physician’s di- 
rection.”’ 

The hundreds of women who packed the 
big hall sat aghast at this revelation. And 
then Miss Johnson proceeded to go on and 
give them more of the same thing. Speak- 
ing of another widely advertised breakfast 
food, she said: 

* I put it inatest tabein a laboratory, 
with properly prepared toast, and also with 
a nice, soggy, greasy variety of toast war- 
ranted to be indigestible. The breakfast 
food was the last of the three to digest.’’ 

‘* f’ve heard it was nothing but bread and 
molasses,’’ said a woman in the audience. 

‘*] shouldn’t be surprised,’’ said Miss 
Johnson. ‘I think I would believe any- 
thing of that particular compound after my 
experience with it. A physician ordered 
me to make my breakfast of it alone for a 
month when I was getting over an illness. I 
had indigestion just as long as I followed 
his prescription. As soon as I went back 
to my ordinary breakfasts my indigestion 
stopped. 

‘There are two things that make cereals 
bad for many people,” she continued. 
**One is that they are an easy food to. bolt. 
They slip down whole. The other is that 
the quantity of sugar used with them sets 
up a fermentation in the intestines, where 
most of the digestion of cereals takes place. 

‘© 1 suppose you are all too old to change. 
If you eatcereals you will eat sugur with 
them. But you can train your children to 
eat them without. If children cannot eat 
cereals without sugar they would better not 
eat them at all.’”’ 

Miss Johnson’s subject was ‘* Breakfast,’’ 
and about this time a most enticing odor of 
coffee began to fill the hall. 

“‘I am doing lighc housekeeping now,’’ 
saidjthe instructor, ‘‘and I make my coffee 
every morning of my life in:a saucepan.” 

This astounding assertion, contrasting so 
oddly with the learned dissertations on 
French coffee pots to which housewives are 
treated, made a mild sensation. 

“* There are two secrets of good coffee,’ 
said the instructor, daintily picking salt cod- 
fish into a pan. 

** The first isto put in coffeeenough. The 
next is to put itonin cold water. Notina 
little cold water, afterward filling up with 
hot. That gives it an uncooked taste, be- 
cause it doesn’t blend. Put it onin all the 
water you are going to use, and let it come 
slowly to a boil. The reasonisthat you 
want to get allthe flavor in that coffee into 
the water, and this is the best way to do it. 
When it boils set it off the fire in a warm 
place. 

** As for quantity, put in a tablespoonfal 
of coffee and a cupful of water to each per- 
son, and one extra. Never use an egg to 
settle coffee. It binds the coffee together so 
that its strength cannot be extracted. I use 
eggshells ifI have them handy. 

** Java isa very wonderful little island,”’ 
continued Miss Juhnson, ruminatively. 
“*Such a littleisland, and yet it supplies the 
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whole civilized world with coffee—kings on 
their thrones and the people who trade at 
the corner grocery. Well, well! Good 
South American coffee is good, no matter 
what name we huy it under.”’—Tribune. 





Domestic tints. 
BOILED SALAD DRESSING. 

Beat three eggs very light, stir in a cup of vine- 
gar, a tablespoonful of sugar, two saltspoonfuls 
of salt,8 dash of paprika and a sinall teaspoonful 
of French mustard. Beat hard, turn Into a sauce- 
pan and stir steadily until the mixture begins to 
boil, then add # teaspoonful of butter. When 
this melts remove the dressing from the fire, beat 
hard for several minutes, then set away to get 
very cold. Pt will keepin the ice-chest for some 
days. 
‘ STRAWBERRY PUDDING. 

Make one pint of pineapple jelly and three- 
fourths of a quart of strawberry jelly for these, 
using canned fru't, juiceand gelatine. Decorate 
bottom of mould with crystallized fruit and 
blanched almonds, placing a thin layer of straw- 
berry jelly inthe bottom and chilling on ice; then 
add more, and when firm place a layer of halved 
strawberries; then pour over a layer of pineapple 
jelly, adding the pineapple pulp as it begins to 
become firm; alternate these layers until the 
mould is filled; then set in a cold place over 
night. When ready to serve, dip into hot water 
&@ minute, then place a lace-paper doily over the 
top, pressing down into the jelly, and invert onto 
a cold plate, when the pudding will slip out un- 
broken. Garnish with a few choice berries and 
foliage. If the latter cannot be secured, use 
rose foliage.—Housekeeper. 

FRESH FISH CAKES. 

Have ready mashed potato, either hot or cold, 
and to two cups of this allow two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one egg. Put with the potato an 
equal quantity of flaked ish—baked or bofled— 
and mix thoroughly. If there is no fish‘ sauce 
with which to moisten the mixture and it 
seems too stiff, soften it with avery little milk. 
Form into cakes, fry slices of bacon in their own 
fat, and after taking them out fry the cakes in 
the fat that is left in the pan. Keep the bacon 
hot while the cakes are cooking, and serve it on 
the same dish with the fish cakes. 

ALMOND PUDDING. 


This is made with a heaping quart of grated 
breadcrumbs, rather firmly packed; two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, a scant three-fourths 
of a quart of milk, a cup of sugar, a cup of sweet 
almonds, blanched and shredded; a quarter of a 
pound of citron, also shredded; the whites of 
four eggs, and from ten to fifteen drops of 
almond extract. The breadcrumbs should be 
thoroughly mixed with the baking powder, a' d 
then the citron, nuts, sugar, extract and milk 
added. Fold in last the whites of the eggs, 
stifiy whipped, and bake ina steady oven for 
over an hour, or until it is a rich brown and 
thoroughly done in the centre. Serve the pud- 
ding hot, with hard sauce, flavored with almond 
extract. This pudding can be baked in individ- 
ual moulds, which should be buttered and 
sugared, or in an ordinary pudding dish. It will 
not need to bake so long if in small cups. 

CANNEDsCORN PATTIES. 


Take one can of best sweet corn and chop fine 
in a chopping-tray. Add two beaten eggs, to 
which has been added two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, a tablespoonful of salt, a half-tablespoon- 
ful of pepper and two even tablespvonfuls of 
flour. Beat welland fry on a griddle ina table- 
spoonful of mixed lard and butter, dropping one 
spoonful for each patty. Fry brown on both 
sides and serve hot. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


In mixing pepper or any powdered substance 
with a iiquid, mix in as small a portion of the 
liquid as possible, and, when well mixed, add the 
rest of the l'quid. 

In burning garbage in the range it is a mistake 
to put it directly on the fire. Put it under the 
side or back lids, where the fire does not come in 
contact with it, and it will dry out. Itis best to 
put the garbage in the stove at night, and by 
morning itis dried to a tinder and will blaze up 
and burn when the fire gets hotter, leaving no 
odor whatever. Never allow any scraps of food 
to be put in the scuttle. 

A floor should never be swept in a room where 
there is a contagious patient. It should be 
washed with a cloth and dipped in borax water, 
so that no dust annoys the patient and no 
assortment of germs are fling up in the air, to 
drift out of the window inte the hall en route to 
fresh victims. 

Almonds chopped fine and browned in sugar 
make a delicious ice-cream. There arealso good 
almond puddings, Bavarian creams and cakes of 
every variety. Blanched almonds, cut in strips, if 
mixed with the batter of chocolate loaf cake, add 
richness and delicacy. The Germans also use 
them a great deal in their famous coffee cake 
and other fancy breads. 

Women who have aped the sterner sex in the 
matter of footwear, are discarding the heavy- 
soled shoes which were more or less popular for 
atime, saysthe Shoe Retailer. The natual suc- 
cessor to the “ mannish ” shoeis the distinctive 
feminine pattern ina fine turn or a fine welted 
shoe. The single-sole Oxford made on a “‘ man 
nish” last is about the only reminder of the 
clumsy-looking heavy shoe--never seriously in- 
tended for women. 

Very thin curtains, or those whose day of ser- 
vice is very nearly over, will stand the ordeal of 
washing much better if care be taken to baste 
them upon sheets of cheesecloth first. This re- 
lieves them of much of the strain of wringing 
and prevents them from being whipped to pieces 
by the wind in drying. 

The dainty lace-patterned oilcloths, so much 
used for kitchen shelves, are very apt to “ stick” 
to the wood when they become saturated hy the 
steam of the cooking. To avoid this, place 
papers on the shelves before tacking on the oil- 
cloth. 

Sea bathing is a curative agent in almost all 
diseases of the skin. Pityriasis versicolor or 
** blotches,” pruritus senilis or the “itch of the 
aged,” chronic, stubbon cases of eczema and 
“ring-worms”’ yield to the healing effects of 
salt water. 

A few drops of coal-oil on your dusting-cloth 
will brighten your furniture, as well as prevent 
dust from flying from the cloth. One tablespoon- 
ful added to each boilerful of water will lessen 
labor, as well as whiten your clothes when wash- 
ing. A few drops added to your boiled stareb 
will mnake ironing easier. 

When we are kept awake from our fatigue, the 
first thing to dois to say over and over to our- 
selves that we do not care whether we sleep or 
not, inorder to imbue ourselves with a healthy 
indifference about it. it will help toward gain- 
ing this wholesome indifference to say: ‘‘I am 
too tired to sleep, and, therefore, the first thing 
for me to do is to get rested in order to prepare 
for sleep. When my brain is well rested it will 
gotosleep; it cannot help it. When it is well 
rested it will sleep just as naturally as my lungs 
breathe, or as my heart beats.” Another thing 
to remember, and it is very important—is that an 
over-tired brain needs more than the usual nour- 
ishment. If you have been awake for an hour,and 
it is three hours after your last meal, take half a 
cup or acup of hot milk. If you are awake for 
another two hours, take half a cup more, and so, 
at intervals, of about two hours, so long as you 
ara awake throughout the night. Hot milk is 
nourishing and a sedative. It is not inconvenient 
to have milk by the side of one’s bed. and a little 
saucepan and a spirit lamp. 











Fasbion Motes. 


e*. The latest thing is the three-piece suit—that 
1s, skirt, blouse and fancy wrap of the same ma- 
terial. Taffeta, veiling, foulard, linen and mo- 
hair are made into »hese suits, and the effect is 
undeniably elegant. One pretty gown of light 
cloth, in a soft shade of gray, haa a long skirt 
with two wide folds above the hem simulating 
tucks. The jacket wrap was cape shaped, in a 
wavy line, with circular sleeves reaching to the 
elbow. A fold of the cloth trimmed the jacket all 
around, being stitched underneath to give the 
effect of a double garment. Heavy tan lace 
formed a deep collar and extended down the 
front and on the shoulder seams. Through this 
brown velvet ribbon was threaded in a graceful 





fashion, closing the wrap. The waist was mostly 
of the lace, and the sleeves were furnished with 
double ruffles, very wide, of lace. The girdle was 
velvet, 

e% There have been some complaints that the 
beautiful dyed pongees, especially the browns 
and dark blues, have not kept their color. Itis 
wise to test a sample in strong sunlight for sev- 
eral hours before buying. A good pongee may 
be purchased for a dollar a yard, and there is 


nothing smarter for a shirt-waist suit or simple 


‘walking gown. A dark blue rough pongee was 
made with a triple skirt, the upper skirt tucked 
at the waist and slightly pointed in‘front. The 
blouse jacket was laid in broad tucks under a 
long-shouldered cape yoke scalloped at the edge. 
This was pointed fn the neck, and had a shallow 
turn-over collar trimmed with fancy braid. At 
the edge of the yoke where the jacket closed, 
were tiny rosettes and plaited frills of blue satin. 
A narrow crush girdle of the satin fastened in 
front with a rosette. The jacket was to be worn 
over a thin batiste blouse. 

e%e Agreen taffeta suit was made with a full 
skirt just escaping the ground all around. The 
only trimming was two bands of soutache or 
fancy silk braid around the bottom, the bands 
being placed about six inches apart and the 
space between embroidered in French knots. 
The blouse was a simple shirt waist trimmed 
with French knots and a little braid on the 
collar and shoulder seams. This plain gown was 
turned into quite a handsome toilette by the 
addition of the wrap, a most complicated gar- 
ment, plaited on a yoke covered with braid, 
French knots, and little bows of velvet ribbon. 
The sleeves were very full plaitings reaching 
barely to the elbows. Under these the full 
blouse sleeves appeared, their plainness trans- 
formed by the plaitings and trimmings of the 
outer sleeve. 

ee Many of the jackets of these three-piece 
suits are quite ornate, and are difficult of de- 
scription. The blouses are usually simple—nec- 
essarily so, since it would be uncomfortable 
and stuffy looking to wear two elaborate waists 
atonce. That, however, is about the only limit 
the fashion authorities have placed on the elab- 
orateness of things this year. 

e°s Among the printed nets and organdies of 
the season are seen some exquisite hydrangea 
designs in the natural colors, which could not 
have been improved upon, of course. The 
hydrangea has such a wealth of tones and such 
a beautv of broad lines that it lends itself as few 
other flowers do to design. These printed fabrics 
require lace trimmings and, asarule, black velvet 
ribbon to give accent. Noone wants more than 
oneip a wardrobe. Plain fabrics are less apt to 
pall on the sight. Yet, for a change, the flow- 
ered gowns are delightful. 

e%e Very beautiful black and white transparent 
gowns are being worn. Black lace on white 
gauze, or black nets overlaid with white lace 
motives are very desirable. Of course there is 
anunde dress of black or white chiffon, aud th: 
effect is delicate and fragile beyond description. 
At several weddings lately elderly matrons wore 
such black and white creations. They were dis- 
tinguished far above the customary heavy satins 
and velvets worn on such occasions by the older 
women. 

e”, Another thing noticed at recent weddings 
is a tendency to reduce the size and elaborate- 
ness of the bridemaids’ bouquets. A suggestion 
made by an authority should be carried out: 
“The bouquets now carried by bridemuids have 
grown so enormous in size that they quite de- 
stroy all beauty of proportion and quite extin- 
guish the maid. Reduce the circumference of the 
so-called English style of bouquet for weddings, 
and tiim the long-stemmed roses to suit the 
height of the maids, causing them to bring about 
@ happy proportion between the tall and short 
girls.” As for the floral muffs much affected by 
some persons, their popularity is dwindling. 
They were exaggerations, and they must have 
been most uncomfortable to carry. 

e*. Pongee, white, dyed, and in the natural 
tones is another good fabric for these little 
frocks. A gown of white pongee had a shirred 
skirt with three-inch-wide tucks above the hem. 
The bretelles were shaped to form sleeve caps at 
the shoulders, and were quite narruw at the belt. 
They were embroidered in Persian colors, and 
trimmed with a tiny knife plaiting at the outer 
edge, and had a border of pale blue silk. [he 
crush girdle was also of the blue silk, and the 
small wearer’s hair was supposedly tied with a 
blue ribbon of the same shade. 

e*. The one-piece suits are appropriate for linen 
and pique, or for any of the heavy cottons. 
Mohair looks well also in this style. A dark blue 
mohair Russian suit was maie wi h tuverted 
plaits from a shillow yoke, the plaits held by 
groups of small brass buttous. These appeared 
on plaited sleeves as well. A deep round coliar 
of ecru batiste with a border of English eyelet 
embroidery was worn with the suit, and alsoa 
drop belt of patent leather. 

e*e For little boys the sailor suit and the Rus- 
sian blouse are practically the only styles al- 
lowed. These suits are worn until the boy is old 
enough to wear Norfolks becomingly, say, when 
he reaches ten years, if he is a large boy. Brown 
is very fashionable this season. Mixed tweeds 
in neutral shades flecked with bright red or blue 
are well liked for Norfolk suits. The soft tie 
should match the bright color in the cloth. 

e*. Patent leather is by all means the prettiest 
for low shoes for boys or girls. It will not do for 
play or rough wear, however. A new leather 
called gun metal is said to be very durable. It is 
& fine, soft calf, of light weight, and polishes in- 
stead of requiring blacking. Tne Newport tie is 
recommended for children’s wear. This is a low 
tie made on an easy last, and has three very 
— eyelet holes to allow for the wide ribbon 
ties. 

e*e An authority on children’s clothes gives 
this very sensible advice about stockings: ** Noth- 
ing gives such a slovenly, dowdy appearance as 
wrinkled, ill-fitting hosiery; nor is any detail of 
the child’s dress more important from the stund- 
point of comfort. A wrinkle in the foot of the 
stocking results frequently in permanent injury 
to the cuticle or formation of the foot. If econ- 
omy must be considered, better buy fewer hose 
and have them laundered more frequently.” 

e%»The most popular for little girls is the 
lingerie wide hat. Of course, the fashion is ex- 
travagant, since the hat must be perfectly fresh, 
and only professional cleaners can wash them. 
For very little children linen and pique hats are 
pretty and serviceable. These may be laundred 
at home, with care. A good shape is a modified 
sailor with a wide brim, corded and rolled at the 
edge, with bell-shaped crown. Black velvet tied 
around the crown and having long loops aud ends 
trim these hats. Sunbonnets for little girls are 
dainty. They are made in poke-bonnet shape, 
or like the so-called golf sunbonnet. Some of 
these are handsomely trimmed with eyelet em- 
broidery and lace, but in the main they are 
simple. Fine materiai is used, white, pale blue, 
or pink, and strings of r bbon or muslin are pro. 
vided to tie under the chin.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“Our judgments of other men, by this or any 
other standard, are of small account. We come 
tofeel more and more, I think, how utterly un- 
important is what we think of our brethren, or 
what they think of us. It is generally all wrong, 
or, if right, it is right by accident. But how is it 
with our judgments of ourselves? Can we ask 
ourselves what we are living by? If the test 
came to us, if our superficial anxieties about our- 
selves were swept aside, so that the only real 
anxiety which a man has a right to feel about his 
life were manifest, as a strong wind sweeps the 
mist out of the mountain valley and lets us see 
the ruck, is there any rock there to see, any real 
care for truth and righteousness, for the truth 
that issues in duty, and the duty that comes by 
truth? ’—Phillips Brooks. 


Sometimes, amid this on-rushing current 
of life with its mingled satisfactions and 
annoyances, its sweetness and enchantment 
and its bitterness and its injustice,—amid 
all this there sometime echoes back to one 
the wonderful words: ‘‘For what glory is 
it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye 
do well and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
tiently, this is good and acceptable unto 
God.” There is certainly a very deep phil- 





osophy underlying these words of St. Peter 


to his disciples. One falls into er;,,. 
mistakes, commits conscious and in: en)! 
faults and suffers the penalty. ),,, 
could he expect? What else doe. 
serve? It is the logical sequen... 
then, on the other hand, one does a; . ell ; 
he knows how; he follows the light 4;,,; th : 
leading as it seems revealed to him: hi. |; aa 
that he has, at least, given of his bes: ._ 
as that best may be; that he hus | 
sincere, that he has offered genuin, 
and good-will, and the result come: 
him as if he had given the reverse, \. 
law of reciprocity is, in a genera! 
true, and ‘it would be possible.’ 
Bishop Brooks, “to trace a law « 
physical nature.” And he continves 

“Newton’s great generalization, w) 
called the Third Law of Motion, was, that 
and reaction are always equal to each ot}). 
that law has been one of the most pregnant 
truths about the mystery of force, one « 
brightest windows through which moder, 
have looked into the world of nature. It 
shown the whole world throbbing with +),,. 
sponsiveness of part to part. It has made ; 
know that no force could work without ;, t 
force replying to it. Every pressure inyo) ves 
sistance, every blow is answered by a blow 
turn. It fills the universe with life. Nothi: " 
passive and nothing is uncaused; life and... 
tion run through the lowest and the hi chest 
things.” es 

There is, however, acom plication of iaw j), 
the mysterious realm of spirit that presents 
more intricate problems than in the realm of 
physics. Action and reaction are not imme. 
diate,—on the spiritual plane. On this plane 
out of the profoundest sorrow, springs joy. 
out of the saddest defeat, arises triumph: 
out of the most complete loss, one ac. 
quires his most transcendent riches. [t j< 
worth while,—it is absolutely worth while — 
to go through torture and tears and tragedy 
forthe spiritual riches one finds therein 
It is literally true; it is abundantly true 
that while “‘no chastening in the present 
seemeth joyous, but grievous,”’—it yet 
does *‘ yield the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.”” It does transmute itself into 
a larger view of life, into a wider tol- 
erance, a finer insight, and into more 
generous and vital sympathies. One 
lets go all else, but one finds—the di- 
vine aid, the divine love, that, closer, 
stronger, than ever before, shall encom pass 
him round about. He finds the conscious- 
ness of a new spiritual energy, of an expe- 
rience that is, literally, that of ‘a closer 
walk with God.” He is living in an abso- 
lutely new atmosphere. 

Then, too, one gains the strength of that 
which he hasovercome. He gains this more 
extended horizon. He is not blinded by the 
seeming injustice meted out to him, nor is he 
receiving it with any antagonism. (On the 
contrary, he looks beyond. He realizes how 
complicated a thing is human nature; how 
the possibilities of evil and of good are held 
in the balance, and that his own annoyance 
or sorrow is not the question; but that the 
one great purpose of all these mingled ex pe- 
riences is that of mutual aid, mutual forgive- 
ness, mutual encouragemcnt unto the on- 
ward way. As Bishop Brooks has said, our 
judgments of others, or their judgments 
of us, are of small account, But “the 
truth that issues in duty, and the dut y that 
comes by truth ’’—there is the standard by 
which to test all ideals of conduct. To ac- 
cep’ censure for faults not committed: to 
try to do well and yet suffer for it,—this, 
says St. Peter, **is good and acceptable unto 
God.” This statement is one of the pro- 
foundest truth. Accept even injustice and 
evil, if they come, as from God. Learn the 
lesson they suggest. Incorporate it into 
that higher life of the spirit and thus over- 
come them forever. *‘ The meaning of life, 
of its happiness and its sorrows, of its suc- 
cesses and its disappointments is this,” 
says Phillips Brooks: “that man must be 
fastened close to Gud and live by the divine 
life not his own, by the divine life made his 
own through tne close binding of the two 
tog+ther by faith and love.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Capital Box Factory pond. It is a forty-foot 
Spruce log, nine feet through at the small end 
and fourteen feet through at the large end. It 
was cut on the Skagit river banks. 

— Scattered along Park row, New York, 
there are about a half-dozen women who sel! 
newspapers. Inthe procession ofa half-million 
which passes daily during business hours, there 
are thousands who prefer to buy their papers 
fromthem. A seatimental consideration makes 
many steady customers. 

— A visitor to one of the hotels at Peking was 
awakened during the night by the noise caused 
by the fall of a roll of paper. Getting out of bev, 
he saw with astonishment a pole, to which was 
attached a fishing line, moving about the roo, 
collecting various objects aad removing t!e! 
through the window. Upon going downstai! 
he was heard by the burglarious Chinaman 01! 
side, to whom the rod belonged, and w! 
escaped, leaving his fishing line behind him. 

——One of the old schoolmarms of Salisbu'y, 
Mass., was Elizabeth Eastman, who received ! 
cents per day for tuition. An oid bill for twen'; 


| four weeks ($2.40) with a deduction of twe 


cents for absences was found recently, dat: 
1824. It was the custom in those days for pt! 
to carry their fuel with them, and it was })! 
ably done in this case. A bill of ‘ Mas! 
Walsh,” dated ten years later, for tuition of | 
same pupil, gives the price as $4.33 for schoo 
of thirteen weeks. 

—In Western Beaver County, Oklaho! 
what is known geologically as the Dakota 5. 
stone rises from its dip under the plains, | 
isolated fragments of striking contour stand 
sentinels in the silence of the lonely cou! 
Erosioniby wind and rain has worn these py! 
of sandstone till they resemble tall chimne)~ ' 
fantastic design, cap lying on cap till it » 
seem that a push would topple them t 
ground. Many natural formations alleg: 
resemble human faces, etc., require a stret 
imagination to fill in the detail. Six miles e« 
Kenton, however, isa Dakota standstone ¢!)'! 
and chiseled by the elements till its likenes 
silhouette to the head of a woman is pe!! 
Every feature, chin, mouth, nose and bro 
cut against the sky in clearest outline. 
head rounds gracefully to the neck, whicli 0 
a slender support to the mass of rock abo’ 
The face is that of an aristocratic Colonia! 
——The biggest lump of coal ever dug out 
earth is that raised from one of the Wigs@' 
lieries. It took nine months to hew it ou! 
seam, and it weighed over twelve tors. 

—tThe chances at birth that a bab) 
eventually marry are nine in twenty, or! 
less than one-half. This result may see! 
prising, but it is largely accounted for b) 
great mortality of persons under marrtas' 
age, especially of infants up to the age of |\\' 
——In many parts of China there are mo 
earthworks, lookout terraces—the rema!! 
ancient cities and fortresses whicn mark 
sites of capitals from the very dawn of authe!! 
history. 

——The largest tree in the world is to ¢> 

at Mascali, near the foot of Mt. Etna, 4" 
called “The Chestnut Tree of a Hund’ 
Horses.” Its name rose from the repor' tha 
Queen Jane of Aragon, with her principal )0"'™ 
ity, took refuge from a violent storm "0 wetha 
branches. The trunk is 204 feet in circumte” 
ence. The largest tree in the United States. |" 
said, stands near Bear Creek, on the nort! 10!" 
of the Tule river, in California. It measures “a 
feet in circumference. The giant redwood +" 





in Nevada is 119 feet in circumference. 
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Poetry. 





Miscellaneous. 





A SPRING SYMPHONY. 

;.-ten, countless bees are humming, 

\y \k’ning from their long repose, 

1 the shy, sweet Spring is coming 
the south wind as it blows. 
ielions in their glory 

1 enamored drink its gold, 
the daisies waft the story 
citing to be told. 


.ses cling, their fresh green showing, 
.d brooks swing to rivers flowing, 
through sunshine gayly golug 
ppy-hearted children sing 
e happy-hearted, happy-hearted Spring. 


n, there are bluebirds trilling 
he sky’s unclouffed breast, 
che lites’ souls are thrilling 
» sudden blooming pressed. 
e hyacinths are holding 
. nivalsia purple state, 
the violets unfolding 
Violets await. 


.ses cling, their fresh green showing, 

id brooks swing to rivers flowing, 

through sunshine gayly going 

.ppy-hearted children sing 

ie happy-hearted, happy-hearted Spring. 
MRS. WHITON-STONE. 


= 
=> 


RAGS. 
tl isa most untidy dog; 
‘ed him Rags because his crop 
0 ; inelined to mat and clog— 
suggestive of a window mop. 





[ me! him in the street one day, 

» wagged his tail in friendly mood ; 

| guessed at what he had to say 

id took him home and gave him food. 


Poor Rags! how oft I’ve chided you 
For your too friendly overtures; 
Of all the friendship that I knew 
rat which I valued least was yours. 


For | was rich, and, just like you, 
Men sought my friendly nod to claim— 
They had no tails to wag, ’tis true; 
They wagged their tongues—’tis much the 
same. 


Then Fortune turned her back on me. 
The tongues are stilled; the tail still wags. 
I blush for man's duplicity: 
Oh, Gratitude! thy name is Rags! 
—Steeleplume. 


> 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
Itisthe hvesthat werevere . 
In beauty of the May, 
Love’s gift of reverence sincere— 
For our Memorial Day! 





They are alive in all our hearts, 
The while with tears we pray, 
Yet thought of heaven its bliss imparts— 
And hallows our Memorial Day! 
—William Brunton. 
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THE HILL ROAD. 
Take the hill road, my brother, you’ll find it the 
best, 
Puts brawn in the muscles, ozone in the chest; 
Discloses a picture of hill and of ‘dale 
More beautiful far tuan you’d see in the vale. 





The long line of mountain marked on the blue 
sky, 

The tree tops awave in the winds passing by; 

The village afar by the slopes nestling down, 

The smiling stream winding through hill-gap and 
town. 


And landscape outstretching your gaze floats 
away, 

With fruit trees white robed in the garments of 
May; 

The wee little farm cots, so distant, they seem 

Like Noah’s Ark, painted in red, white and green. 


Take the hill road, my brother, though steeper 
the climb, 

There’s more charms beside it; its end is 
sublime. 

Though storms sweep across it, and bitter the 
cold, 

The summit is crowned with a palace of gold. 


Take the hill road, my brother, and keep toiling 
on, 
There’s a palm for the faithful, a robe and a 
crown; 
Though rocky cliffs tire you and heavy your 
load, 
The dear Lord can help you to keep the hill 
road.—Rev. D. H. Kenney. 
CAUSE. 
Mr. Crow,” said his mate, 
“What's the racket so great, 
In that field by the woods, over yonder. 
Many crows all around, 
Have fioeked to that ground, 
Are they holding a ‘* caucus,” I wonder ?” 





He replied: ‘Mrs. Crow, 
That cannot be so”; 
And regarded his partner with scorn, 
As he said with a drawl, 
“It's no ‘eaueus’ at all; 


It is only a corner in corn.” 
—E. TT. Drake. 
Grilliants. 
“Tf he, the last before the mast, 
To whom my heart is true, 
Were o’er them all made admiral 
And captain of the crew— 
Through evil name, through want and shame, 
I'd brave the wide world’s sea; 


Fall foul or fair, I should not care, 
So he would care for me.” 








Some of us never seem to learn 
lo take our troubles as they come, 
lo meet each worry in its turn— 
We look ahead and borrow some. 
Just when the rose is ruddiest 
\Ve grieve because it will not stay— 
r hands upon the thorns are pressed; 
\Ve make tomorrow of today. 
‘rade the gold of one day’s joy 
1” dross of doubt and discontent— 
» fine gold we dull with alloy 
baser metals, meanly dient. 
yet tomorrow never shows 
iwn so dark or noon so gray 
awn by one whose borrowed woes 
ve made tomorrow of today. 


ire loyal hearts, there are spirits brave 

are souls that are pure and true; 

veto the world the best you have, 
the best shall come back to yuu. 
‘ve, and love to your heart will flow, 
‘ength in your utmost need; 

\ith, and a score of hearts will show 

faith in your word and deed. 
“ls the mirror of king and slave, 

ist what you are and do; 

ve to the world the best you have, 
‘he best will come back to you. 

—Madeline S. Bridges. 


ap ‘it, Oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In ‘Tn splendor through our Northern sky? 
To ithe moment was it Nature’s choice 


4 Scrap of sunset with a voice? 
ie orange lily, flecked with black, 
“a ten garden, ages back, 
a to heaven until its wish was heard 
Speakably to be a bird? 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


‘¢ happy is a fine thing to do; 
on the bright side rather than the blue. 
‘Sunny musing, 
Poet “ely in the choosing, 
.. Seing happy is brave work and true. 
Their» -'@PPy. helps other souls along; 
an may be heavy and they not 
, . Fong; 
i “ your own sky will lighten 
Ther skies you brighten 
‘ being happy with a heart full of song. 


By ju 


.8. 
The Sea is lord of Sands, 

The Moon to Heav’n belongs 
The Fields are rich in tlowers— 

And Humankind have Songs. 
—Spanish Folk Song. 


Her Inconsistency. 


From the open windows came 
orchestra in the ballroom on the four age 
the house, softened by distance. Moonlight, 
broken up by intervening trees into bars and 
Splotches of golden radiance, lay all about them 
as they walked up and down the veranda. 

The right kind of a woman always appreci- 
ates & proposal of marriage from any man as a 
great compliment. Coming from you it is the 
much more to be valued, but I cannot marry 
pe Pe: the woman. 

*“T have to thank you for having listened to me 
SO patiently. Might I trespass a little more upon 
your good nature and ask permission to discuss 
the matter further with you?” 

“No amount of discussion can profit either of 
us, SO far as I can see. But, as I have said, in 
asking me to marry you a great compliment was 
paid me, and, in return for that compliment, I 
suppose I owe you permission to indulge your 
“ _ Seenten or argument.” 

7 nks for the permission,” said the 
Still in his stolid manner. “I cannot sneer 
my proposal as, in any sense, a compliment, but 
I am willing that you should, if you wish, take 
the manner in which I made it as a compliment. 
R cognizing the splendid development of your 
own logical faculties, I have made my offer of 
marriage in perfectly business-like form. I have 
heard you often declare that a contract of mar- 
riage is like any other contract, and shoul¢ be 
entered into only when both parties are fully 
aware of what they are doing.” 

“Do you think women are ever entirely con- 
sistent?’ interrupted the woman. 

The man looked a trifle surprised and replied: 

“At least I give you credit for having a splen- 
didly consistent mind. You do not mean that I 
have erred in my manner of proposing, that you 
would have preferred more of an air of romance, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

‘Now the situation is something like this,’’ 
continued the man in very much the same tone 
of voice that he would have used in arguing an 
important case beforethe Supreme Court. “You 
are twenty-nine—or is it thirty ?—years old, have 
@ reputation as a beauty, and all that. You can, 
I know, marry any one of two or three men who 
can offer you at least as much as I, but modesty 
was never a prevailing characteristic of mine, 
and I have not feared to measure myself with 
these other men. 

**On the other hand, I can give you pretty 
much anything you desire that costs money. I 
stand well in my profession, and have prospects 
of soon being near. the top of it. Altogether, I 
am satisfied that any one would call it a very 
suitable match all around.” 

“Does the pro-ecution here close its case?” 
inquired the woman, langhing a little. 

“ T hardly care to regard the matter as one of 
prosecution and deferce,” said the man imper- 
turbably, “ but.if you wish to use the terms I am 
forced to admit their applicability. Will the de- 
fence rest its case on the testimony submitted by 
the prosecution, or will it elect to submit an 
argument? ’’ 

“The detence will submit an argument,” re- 
plied the woman. “I admit that the match 
would be, as you say, pronounced suitable to 
every one. As for the two or three other men 
whom you aver that I can marry at any time, I 
cannot answer. I have noticed that the number 
of my proposals has been falling off of late, and 
attributed the fact to advancing age—you were 
right when you said I was thirty. I may close the 
discussion by saying that I have made up my 
mind to become an old maid.”’ 

“Far be it from meto say anything against 
those estimable members of society—the old 
maids,” said tne man, “ but Ido not think you 
will ever be one of them. A wise man once said 
that the cowl of a monk always hides either a 
disappointed lover or a great rascal, and while I 
do not indorse his opinion unqualifiedly, I am 
firm in the belief th t every old maid is a woman 
who was disappointed in love or who was too 
cold-bloodedly selfish ever to marry. Surely you 
do not come in either class? ”’ 

**No,” said the woman, reflectively, I can’t 
say that I do, and yet— ” 

* Perhaps,’”’ said the man, and now his voice 
was very gentle, as though he reared he might 
here touch some old wonnd unwittingly, ‘‘ there 
isin your life sume romance which I have not 
guessed. Believe me, I would not wound you 
for worlds, and I trust you will pardon my clumsy 
speech.” 

“Oh, Iam not a blighted being, never fear,’ 
this with a laugh that did not ring altogether of 
merriment. 

‘* Then your refusal to marry me is not based 
upon the ground that you prefer some other 


man?”’ 
**No, I am not in love—with some other man?” 


**Then why not marry me?”’ 

“TI have given you the best of all a woman’s 
reasons, ‘ because.’”’ 

“But your refusal of me is final, I may take 
t?”” 

i Yes,”—the “ yes” with an almost inaudible 
sigh, a sigh so nearly inaudible that it did not 
reach the man. 

He had thrown away his cigar and stood for a 
moment gazing out toward the trees. Then he 
began to speak, and his voice was harsh with 
feeling that had been restrained. 

“ T think I quite forgot to mention one thing in 
my proposal. I did not say that I love you very 
dearly; that, not wishing to be a beggar of love, 
1 have waited all these years to be ina position 
to offer you the things which I mentioned as ren- 
dering me eligible for your hand. You, who are 
so cool and calm, what can you know of love and 
passion? Now,I know that I have worked all 
these years in vain—no, not altogether in vain— 
for I am going to kiss you once, here and now, if 
it means the loss of all the little that is left me 
of your regard.” 

He gathered her in his strong arms and kissed 
her, not once, but many times, on her forehead, 
on her eyes and on her lips, and then released 
her, with the full consciousness that he had done 
an unpardonable thing which he did not regret. 

But the woman held out her arms to him and 
said: 

“‘Oh, Jack, dear, why didn’t you tell me that 
you loved me at first?’”’—W. W. Hines, in San 
Francisco Call. 





’ 
Douth’s Department. 
CNEY MA, SHE KNOWS.” 
My pa, he scolds me jes becuz 
He says I’m gettin’ “ tough”; 
He says my face is never clean, 
My hands are always rough; 
I’m not behavin’ like I should, 
An’ goin’ wrong, I s’pose, 


But ma, she takes an’ pats my hand 
An’ smiles, becuz she knows. 





My pa hain’t got no use for boys, 
He wants ’em always men; 

I wonder if he’s clean forgot 
The boy he must a’ been. 

Fer ma, she says they ’re all alike, 
*Bout face, an’ hands, an’ clothes, 

An’ says I’ll tearn to be a man: 
An’ ma, I guess she knows! 


My pa, he says Lain’t no good 
At doin’ anything; 
I’d rather fool away the time 
‘An’ whistle, play, an’ sing; 
But ma, she smiles an’ says I’m young 
An’ then she up an’ goes 
And kisses me an’ shows me how! 
For ma, you bet, she knows! 


My pa, he says I’ll never be 
A business man like him, 
Becuz I hain’t,got any “ drive,” 
An’ “ get-up,” “pluck ” and ** vim ’’; 
But ma, she says, so solemn like, 
A man’s a boy that grows, 
An’ boys must have their playin’ spell; 
And ma’s a trump and knows! 


My pa, he shakes his head an’ sighs 
An’ says he doesn’t see 

Where I got all my careless ways, 
That seem jes’ born in me; 

An’ ma, she laughs, an’ laughs, an’ laughs, 
Till pa’s face crimson grows, 

An’ then she says, *’T is very queer,” 
But somehow, ma, she knows! 


My ma, she knows ’most everything 
*Bout boys and what they like. 
She’s never scoldin’ ’bout the muss 








I make with kites and bike; 
She says she wants me to be good 
An’ conquer all my foes, 
An’ you jes’ bet I’m goin’ to be, 
Cuz my sweet ma, she knows! 
—Detroit Journal. 
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How to Tickle a Trout. 


Three years ago, says the Hartford Courant, 
Joseph 8. Mitchelson stocked a small pond 
across the road from his residence in Tariffville 
with brook trout. They have grown to be from 
one to two pounds ir weight and are very tame. 

Mr. Mitchelson feeds the trout on raw beef, 
chopped very fine, and plays with them much as 
you would with a puppy. They eat out of his hand 
and allow him to fondle them as he pleases. 
a oe dog they sometimes play too 

an » and when they do 
teeth draw blood. ' so 

One form of smusement which Mr. Mitchelson 
has invented Is a sort of tug-of-war match. He 
fastens a piece of meat to one end of a string and 
then it’s a tussle to see which is the stronger, 
trout orman. The trout digs bis toes into the 
turf, so to speak, sits back on his haunches and 
pulls for fair. In reality he backs water with his 
fins. Then he will suddenly turn and try to run 
away with the bait. It is but fairto Mr. Mitchel- 
sonto say that he is like the circus manager 
who always lets the woman charioteer beat the 
Roman. 

They make the water froth and bubble, these 

trout, at meal time, and later become playful and 
Sportive. For it’s certain that the trout takes a 
more cheerful view of lite after a square meal, 
just as a man does. If the trout had ears that 
you could scratch and tickle as you do a dog's, he 
would probably derive the same pleasure there- 
from that the dog does, but the trout isn’t built 
that way. Allthe same you can touch his sus- 
ceptibilities. The trick is in knowing where to 
tickle him. 
This is not equivalent to the old saw: Catch a 
bird by putting salt on its tall. Mr. Mitchelson 
has already tamed his trout so that they will 
come up into his hands, and he has learned by 
experiment that they like to be stroked in that 
part of the body where they stow away the 
worm. Properly soothed in this manner, you 
can lift a trout completely out of the water with- 
out his making a flop. 

Mr. Mitchelson says he had one charmed when 
he lived in the West so that he could carry him 
all around a room without disturbing the trout’s 
peace of mind. With his trained trout in Tariff- 
ville he has not yet attempted so complete a re- 
versal of natural laws, but they like to be petted, 
as does a child with a stomachache, and come to 
his hands and beg him in trout pantomime for a 
piece of chopped beef and a tickle. 


_—— 


A Little Girl’s Loves. 


Bessie (age five) was accustomed to come to 
her mother’s room before the family was up. 
One Sunday morning, while making the custom- 
ary visit, the odors of breakfast in preparation 
managed to reach the sleeping-quarters. Bessie, 
with her arms round her mother’s neck, gave 
one or two vigorous sniffs, then with an air of 
anticipation announced, “ Mamma, there’s two 
fings I dess love mos’ of enyfing in der world.” 

“ What are they, Bessie?” asked her mamma. 

“God and baked beans,” Bessie replied, 
smacking her lips.—Lippincott’s Magazine for 
May. 








- 
Most Reptiles are Deaf. 


A German naturalist, M. Werner of Vienna, 
has recently reported the result of observations 
that he has been making for some time on the 
senses of inferior vertebrates. 

On certain points the conclusions of M. Werner 
are very surprising, and in all they are worthy 
of notice. M. Werner has observed 136 individ- 
uals, of which one-third were at liberty, and he 
took all possible precautions not to let the creat- 
ures know they were watched. One general fact 
is eviaent, that reptiles and amphibians are 
strongly attracted by water. They go straight 
for it, even when they are at a distance so great 
that they could not divine its presence by any of 
the senses known to us. It seems really thata 
sense of wl.ich we have no knowledge informs 
them of the direction in which water may be 
found. 

There seems to be a sort of chemical attraction. 
says M. Werner. But how does this act, and on 
what part of the creature? This remains a mys- 
tery. Reptiles also seck the light, but independ- 
ently of heat; they are positively heliotropic, and 
in winter they often leave a comfortable and 
warm retreat to seek the sunlight. Sight is gen- 
erally good withthem. Itis probably the finest 
snse they possess, but it would still appear to be 
very limited. The caymans and the crocodiles 
cannot distinguish a man at distances of more 
than six times their length, according to M. 
Werner. In the water, fishes see only at 
very close range—about half their own length 
This will seem, perhaps, unlikely to anglers, 
although some of them can cite instances show- 
ing that fish cannot see far. Snakes seem to 
have a very mediocre sense of sight. The hoa, 
for instance, does not see at more than a quarter 
or athird of its own length; different spevies 
are limited to one-fifth or one-eighth of their. 
length. Frogs are better off; they see at fifteen 
or twenty times their length. Frog catchers 
know this from experience. Hearing is much 
poorer than sight, 1f possible. Most reptiles are 
noticeably deaf, except caymans and crocodiles; 
the boa appears to be absolutely senseless to 
sound. —Revue Scientifique. 


a 


The Giraffe’s Eyes. 

“Most people,” said a veteran showman, 
“ know, I suppose, that the giraffe is peculiar 
among animals not only because of the length of 
its neck, but also because of its remarkable eyes, 
which are so placed that it can look backward 
as well as forward; but we all have to learn 
things in some way and I learned this fact about 
the giraffe’s eyes by experience. 

*‘ IT was learning the show business then in a 
circus and menagerie that had a herd of five or 
six giraffes. People passing along in front of 
the enclosure in which the giraffes were kept 
used to throw things in, as people will into ani- 
mals’ cages, and one day when somebody had 
thrown something in that manner into the giraffe 
enclosure, near one of the giraffes, the boss ani- 
mal man sent me in to get it. 

‘** Now’s your time,’ said the boss, ‘ while he’s 
got his back to you,’ and in I went, and the next 
instant out shot one of the giraffe’s hind hoofs. 

‘He could see me as well with his back toward 
me as he could facing me, and if I had been a 
shade nearer to him he would have put me out of 
business for a time anyway. 

« As it was, I got as much of a jar from him as 
I wanted, and I crawled for the door of the en- 
closure, but I had learned the remarkable pe- 
culiarity of the giraffe’s eyes.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Historical. 


——Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, whose reign as 
mistress of the White House antedated that of 
Mrs. Roosevelt some sixty years, has just cele- 
brated the eighty-third anniversary of her birth. 
For nearly a quarter of a century she has lived 
at the Louise Home in Washington, where she 
receives her friends with the same gracious 
charm that characterized her hospitality when, 
in the early forties, she presided at the head of 
the President’s household. Mrs. Semple, at the 
death of her mother, early in the administration 
of President Tyler, became the “ first lady in the 
land,” and was regarded as one of the most 
beautiful women in the social life of Washington. 

——Judge Gorham was one of the projectors of 
the Charles river bridge. He was associated 
with Oliver Phelps in the purchase of an im- 
mense tract of land on the Genesee river, which 
now comprises several counties in the State of 
New York; and his eldest son, Nathanial, be- 
came a pioneer settler there. He died at Canan- 
daigua, Oct. 26, 1826. The first land office in 
America was opened at Canandaigua by Oliver 
Phelps; and his system of survey by townships 
and ranges was the model for all subsequent sur- 
veys. 

a it not for their laziness, the people of 
the Korean peninsula might have become a 
wealthy nation, for their land is one of un- 
bounded natural resources. Centuries ago, ere 

hey became as indolent as they are today, they 
had an art of making a wonderful sort of paper. 
Thousands of tons of it were shipped annually 




















into China, and as there was no other country to 


produce it, the industry died when the Korean 
grew tired of getting what was coming to him. 
Grass paper it was called. The leaves were not 
used for writing purposes, but were steeped in 
p> ag they became transparent, like window 
glass. 

——The Lancet, discussing the subject of “ Re- 
markable Resuscitations,” says that “the uncer- 
tainty of the signs of death must be acknowl- 
edged, but medical literature contains only one 
or two authenticated cases of a living person 
having been actually buried,” and refers to 
Brouardel’s work on “Death and Sudden 
Death,” which, while admitting that premature 
burial cannot be absolutely denied, demon- 
strates that it must be extremely rare. In sup- 
port of this contention he instances the mortuary 
chambers established in Germany and else- 
where, in which dead bodies are placed, a bell 
rope being attached to the hand of each. He 
says “that from the time that mortuarr cham- 
bers were instituted—and that at Weimar dates 
from 1792—neither at Weimar nor at Munich, 
nor anywhere else, I believe, has anybody ever 
rung that bell.” 

——In 1811, the United States frigate President 
hailed the British war vessel Little Belt off Cape 
Charles, and was answered by a cannon shot. In 
the fight that followed the British vessel was 
badly beaten. 

——Hospitals seem to have been unknown be 
fore the Christian era. The Greeks, in some 
cases, provided for the care of wounded soldiers, 
and the Romans had camps for both wounded 
men and horses, but the indigent sick were left 
to individual charity or to die by the roadside. 

——An effort is being made to procure from 
the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland, 
the “ancient harp of Tara’s Hall,” to be ex- 
hibited at the St. Louis Fair. This harp is said 
tobe the one played by Brian Boru, who lost his 
life in 1014, when the Danes were defeated by 
Ireland at the battle of Clontarf. 

——Aaron Burr was arrested and tried for 
treason in 1807. He had collected armed men in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and along the Ohio 
river, and sailed with them in boats down the 
Mississippi. It was suspected that he intended 
to set up @ separate government of his own in 
the Mississippi valley, or to attack the Spaniards 
inthe province of Mexivo. He was stopped by 
the United States authorities at Natchez, and 
sent back to Richmond for trial. He was ac 
quitted, since he had not actually borne arms 
against the United States, and he then dis- 
appeared from public life. 

——In September, 1813, Perry’s capture of the 
British squadron gave the Americans command 
of Lake Erie. Harrison at once put his forces 
on Perry’s vessels, and crossed directly from 
Ohiointo Canada. He overtook the retreating 
British army, under Proctor, at the Thames 
river, and forced them into battle. After a 
sharp conflict, the British were completely de- 
feated, and most of them were captured. The 
great Indian leader, Tecumseh, was killed. This 
battle ended the war in the Northwest. Detroit 
and Michigan again fell into the hands of the 
Americans, and detachments were sent out 
which recaptured Peoria and other outlying 
forts. 








Gems of Thought. 


----“*Good manners are made of petty sacri- 
fice.” 

----Your peculiar religious views and mine 
may not beable to inspire with courage; the 
faint-hearted or to endow the weak with power 
to withstand temptation; but your willingness to 
give yourself for the furtherance of some noble 
end, and to sacrifice your personal convenience 
in its service,—that it is which will have power 
to lift up the fallen and to give new life to those 
who have fainted by the way.—F. C. Southworth. 

.---'He whe transresses the laws of the 
Great Father injures the interests of the human 
family.’’ 

..-- [tis the province of character to adapt cir- 
cumstance to noble results, though God is more 
merciful to us than we often are to ourselves. 
We help others so much more when we do not 
disconcert them by our own ills, which grow 
sma]l when we do not worry over them.—Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

.---* Little children are the jewels of a home.’’ 

.---And God is able to make all grace abound 
towards you; that ye always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work.— 
2 Corinthians, Ix., 8. 

..-. My faith looks up to Thee.—Ray Palmer. 

.---Humility is eldesi-born of virtue, and 
claims the birthright at the throne of heaven.— 
Murphy. 

..-- All nature, with one voice, with one glory, 
isset to teach you reverence for the life commu- 
nicated to you from the Father of spirits.—John 
Ruskin. 

.---Each man must seek and find truth for him- 
self and in his own way, and only that truth 
which he finds and makes his own has any value 
to nim or affects his character. Mere assent or 
unwilling consent to what others believe to be 
truth is utterly valueless to him.—William D 
Little. 


Hotes and Queries. 


REINDEER TEAMS.—‘ Inquirer”: The ca 
pacity of the reindeer for team work is re- 
markable. His hoofs are very br ad, and do 
not penetrate the snow crusts. His average 
weight is about four hundred pounds. He will 
swiftly draw a sled carrying six hundred pounds, 
and with this load can cover thirty, fifty and even 
ninety miles a day. The reindeer teams now 
carry the mails from Kotzebue to Point Barrow, 
a distance of 650 miles—the most northerly post 
route in the world. No food is carried for the 
deer. At the end of his journey, or at any stop- 
ping place, he is turned loose, and at once 
breaks through the snow to the white moss, 
which serves as food. It costs nothing to feed 











‘| him. Asthe white settlements increase in the 


mineral-bearing parts of Alaska, and in many 
places remote from railway and steamboat trans- 
portation, the reindeer express will be one of the 
most important factors in territorial life. 

BucKET SHoPp.—* L. T.”: A bucket shop is a 
pretended brokerage establishment, where no 
transactions really occur, and where the cus- 
tomers practically merely bet on the next move- 
ment in the stock on which they have placed 
their margins. The reason for the name is not 
known accurately. It is said to be a corruption 
of “* book it,” as if the proprietors ‘“‘ booked ”’ or 
noted orders; but this doesn’t seem to bea logi- 
cal explanation. 

PANAMA’S COAT-OF-ARMS.—" K. J.”’: It con- 
sists of a shield surmounted by an eagle, in 
whose beak is the ribbon upon which is written 
the motto of the State, ‘‘ Paz, libertad, union, 
progreso’’ (Peace, liberty, union, progress). 
Below, on the upper part of the shield, side by 
side, are the implements of war and of peaceful 
occupations. Below this, occupying the central 
place, is a land and water view, the site of the 
canal; the fruits of the harvest and a rushing 
train on a track fill up the point of the shield. 
Flags drape it on either side and stars surmount 
the eagle. 

THE UMBRELLA TREE.—“R. W.”: It is found 
in Ceylon in greater profusion than anywhere 
else in the world. Asa matter of scieutific fact, 
these trees grow to their greatest height and at- 
tain to their greatest size in very wet, rainy 
countries. This growth frequently is due to the 
fact that the tree requires a great deal of moist- 
ure, and not because it is needed to keep off tlie 
rain. The tree forms so complete an umbrella 
that a number of persons might take shelter 
under its spreading branches. The foliage is, as 
arule, ao thick that it serves to keep off the rain 
almost perfectly even in a heavy downpour. 

THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. —“ Stephen ’’: 
That a vast Antarctic continent exists, perhaps 
twice as large as that of Europe, would seem to 
be proved by the reports now appearing on the 
recent explorations inthat region. The Ameri- 
can commander Wilkes, returning from the far 
South in 1841, asserted the exisience of a vast 
South Polar continent, and described his voyage 
of 1500 miles in sight of the coast. Ross, how- 
ever, returning soon after, discredited Wilkes’ 
conclusions, saying that the land seen by Wilkes 
was merely a great wall of ice. The world has 
been in doubt which to believe. That Ross_was 
wrong and$Wilkes right is very evident from the 
report of Captain Scott of the British Antarctic 
expedition of 1901-’04. Captain Scott shows that 
the mass of ice seen by Ross is in reality an ex- 
tensive glacier resting on land and covering the 





land like the icecap of Greenland. The 
is about seven hundred miles wide and Hesaseone 
the sea through a plain lying between Victoria 
Land and Edward VII. Land. The German ex- 
pedition under Von Drygalski, working eighty 
degrees of longitude farther west, also found a 
somewhat similar expanse of ice-capped land 
pias limits bd were unable to trace, but 
ch isa ently a 
cae 'y & part ofthe same Antarctic 
THE LOFTIEST AKRIAL ASCENT.—“* Lucas”’: 
The hightest balloon ascension ever made was 
twenty-eight thousand feet; Santos-Dumont 
went up twenty-three thousand feet. Beyond 
that height the rarefied air causes bleeding. of 
the nose, mouth, ears and eyes. Frequently he 
a to twenty thousand feet. Finally, how- 
ever, he devoted himself to 
ioe ciahin the devolopment of 
THE Most ([MPORTANT Ports.—“H. M.”: 
According to the New York Tribune, New York 
is the second port of the world, in tonnage en 
tered. London ts first,with a tonnage of 10,179,023. 
New York is the second city in size, but its 9,053,- 
906 tons bring it much closer to London tn com- 
merce than itis in population. Hamburg stands 
aclose third, with 8,659,000 tons, and Antwerp 
is fourth, with 8,425,127. Hong Kong claims fifth 
place, with 8,253,591,not counting junks,while Liv- 
erpool,which once was second or third, has fallen 
to the sixth place, with only 6,843,200, where 
it is closely pressed by Rotterdam and Mar- 
seilles. Boston is away down in the twenty-first 
place, being surpassed by Lisbon, Buenos Ayres, 
Algiers, Havana and others, while the American 
port, Philadelphia, can claim no better than 
thirtieth place, below Barcelona, Yokohama and 
Bordeaux. New Orleansis in the forty-first place, 
below Gothenburg, but above Montreal; while 
Baltimore, in the forty-fourth place, between 
Odessa and Valparaiso; the Puget Sound ports, 
in the fifty-second, and San Francisco, in the 
fifty-eighth place, complete the list of American 
ports among the largest sixty in the world. 


Popular Science. 


——Monthly balloon ascents in the interest o 
meteorology are now made at about fourteen 
stations in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Switzerland, Spain and Italy. Kites are sent up 
in Massachusetts and in England. 

——The cancer studies of the past year have dis 
proven the idea that it is a purely human dis- 
ease, due to peculiarities. of man’s living, as it 
has been found in all domestic animals and in 
other vertebrates—including fishes. It can be 
transmitted by inoculation, though evidently not 
to animals of different species. 

— What is known as the “ universal transfer- 
able steering propulsor,” a French invention,isa 
light explosion motor that can be attached in 
place of a rudder to any existing boat, without 
boring a holein the stern post, and can be re- 
moved when desired. It enables anybody to 
convert a rowboat into a gasoline launch for the 
temporary needs of his day’s outing. No rudder 
is necessary, and as the propeller can be turned 
completely around a reverse action is given. A 
launch to which a twelve horse-power propulsor 
had been attached towed a three hundred-ton 
canal barge loaded with 150 tons of sand. 

——Selenium is known for its variation in elec- 
trical conductivity under the action of light or 
Rontgen rays. Late experiments by E. yan 
Aubel show that the rays emitted by hydrogen 
peroxide also increase the conductivity, and that 
essence of turpentine and substances that have 
Deen exposed to ozone have a similar but feebler 
influence. Ozone itself had no effect. A strik- 
ing fact noted was the slow recovery of the sele- 
nium after the ozonized substance had lain 
upon it, abouta day being required for it to re- 
gain its original resistance. 

——Horses, dogs, cats and other animals are 
known to have characteristic odors, and it ap- 
pears that man has avery variable odor. Dr. 
Burtaro Adacki, a Japanese physician, states 
that Europeans have an emanation that is not 
noticed by themselves, but 1s very perceptible to 
Japanese and Chinese. To these races it is in- 
tolerable at first, but gradually becomes endur- 
able, and it is probably due in part to the meat- 
eating habits of the Western peoples. The per- 
spiration of vegetarians has no odor. A German 
writer affirrss that there are provincial odors, 
that of Brunswick being different from that of 
Bavaria, and that of Savoy different from that of 
Normandy. Brunettes, blondes and red-haired 
people have different odors, while individuals 
have odors peculiar to themselves. 

——The actinic rays of the sun not only have a 
stimulant and beneficial action, but they may 
produce unpleasant effects. P: ofessor Fermi has 
been experimenting by exposing many persons 
to direct sunlight for varying periods, and has 
produced many cases—often persisting for many 
days—of headache, dryness of the nose, snufting, 
cold in the head, pharyngitis, weariness, slight 
conjunctivitis, dryness of the Mps, fever, pseudo- 
influenza, constipation, insomnia, nose bleeding, 
and various pains. It is concluded that expos- 
ure to strong sunlight is a factor in influenza, hay 
fever, etc. . 

——A self-repairing pneumatic tire in use in 
France has an inner layer of cruderubber, which 
is very adhesive and instantly closes any punct- 
ure. The tire has no valve, but ‘for inflating is 
pierced by a special “ needle” of the pump. 

—tThere are about 350 volcanoes on this earth 
that have performed in modern times. There 
are many hundreds more that have long been ex- 

tinct. 


— A forest of camphor trees, covering an are: 
of some fifty thousand acres, has, according to 
the Anglo-Japanese Gazette, been discovered in 
the southern part of Talwan, containing, 
roughly, some 120,000 trees. The trees, which 
measure from eight to eighteen feet in girth, are 
estimated to produce 5850 tons of camphor. 

—tThe surgeon of an Atlantic steamship has 
crossed the Atlantic 804 times, and is anxious to 
raise the total of his voyages to nine hundred. 
But as he is now seventy-seven years old, the 
chances appear to be against him. 

—Government experiments in growing the 
famous Egyptian cotton have been tolerably suc 
cessful near Phoenix, Ariz. Mexicowill tryit in 
Sonora, and a number of places in Arizona and 
New Mexicoare thinking about it. Experiments 
on the Atlantic slope have not been successful, 
except in one small tract of Florida. The Egyp- 
tian cotton has the longest fibre of any variety 
known except Sea Island, and is finer and silk- 
ier than the latter. By the way, a pound of cotton 
contains 2220 miles of fibre. 

-—Peter Mess er, a resident of Richfield, Wis., 
has completed:a table thirty by forty inches, and 
thirty-nine inches high, which contains 250,450 
pieces of wood of different shapes and colors, 
gathered from all over the world, including the 
famous Amarand wood, found only in the Philip- 
pines. Messner worked four months on it. 

—Soulanges canal, fourteen miles in length, 
is the largest waterway on the St. Lawrence 
system of canals, and undoubtedly of vast im- 
portance to Canadian commerce. Many difficul- 
ties had to be overcome in its construction, not 
the least of which was to avoid upsetting the 
course of three rivers. This was accomplished 
by providing pipes, which allowed the rivers to 
pass under the canal. Needless to say, the canal 
is not a very deep one. 























Home Dressmaking. 


Hints by Wav Manten. 





" 4738 Waist with 
as = Cory Pointed Yoke Collar, 
” yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 


Child’s Coat. 4737. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Loose, box coats make the smartest of all wraps for 
the little folk, and are made of a variety of materials, 








silk, linen, cloth, Cheviot, pique and duck, each bein 

Correct for its special season and service. This eon 
can be plain, as shown in the small sketch, or finished 
with the ornamental collar as preferred, and can be 
closed with buttons aad loops of cord or buttons and 
buttonholes in double-breasted style. The model, of 
natural colored pongee stitched with corticelli silk 
and trimmed with silk braid, is charmingly pretty 
and attractive, but cloth and washable fabrics pos- 
sess undoubted advantages for warm weather wear. 

The coat is made with fronts and back, and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
sleeves are full, gathered into Straight cuffs, and the 
collar is quite separate and arranged over the coat 
after they are sewed into place. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 3} yards 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 
inches wide or 1} yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4737, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2, 4and 6 years of age. 





Waist with Pointed Yoke Collar. 4738. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Nothing could be prettier for afternoon wear than 
this dainty waist of sheer white muslin combined 
with a yoke collar made of lace, embroidered inser- 
tion and frills of fine ewbroidery, Its deep, pointed 
yoke gives the necessary droop to the shoulders, and 
the gathered portion below is softly full and blouses 
Over the crushed belt must becomingly. The model 
is unlined and so becomes washable, but the many 
thin silk and wool fabrics of the season are equally 
well adapted to the style and can be made over the 
fitted founaation and with frills of lace in place of 
needlework, while the yoke can be lace or any fancy 
pt on on and can be made quite trans- 
or lined with ch: 
pet iffon whenever such effect is 
The waist consists of the lining, front, backs 
yoke collar, with full sleeves, and is closed taviedbhy 
at the centre back. The soft belt is cut bias and is 
gathered to form tuck shirrings at the ends. 
The quantity of material required for medium {size 
is 3g yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide or 
1% yards 44 inches wide, with 9 yards of insertion, 33 
yards of wide embroidery and 2 yards of narrow to 
make as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4138, is cut in 
and 40-inch bust measure. soso eh aca 








4739 Walking Skirt, 4740 Fancy Waist, 
22 co 30 waist. 32 to 40 bust. 


Walking Skirt. 4739. 

The present is the season of the walking skirt. It 
is seen net alone in the materials designed for hard 
wear and every-day usage, but in silks, fine wools and 
linens as well and is worn upon all occasions except 
those of most formal dress. This one is both novel 
and attractive and provides the fashionable fullness 
at the lower portion without bulk over the hips and 
is both graceful and comfortable. The model is 
made of heavy white linen with trimming of linen 
braid and is eminently smart, but the design suits all 
available materials. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, those at the side front 
and side back being cut in two portions each, plain 
and plaited, and are joined beneath the banding. 
The fullness at the back is laid in inverted plaits that 
can be stitched or pressed flat as preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is +} yards 27 inches wide, 44 yards 44 inches 
wide or 3j yards 52 inches wide, with 53 yards of biaid 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 47:9, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inch waist measure. 





Fancy Waist. 1740. 
To be Made With Long or Elbow Sleeves. 


Nothing shown this season is more charming than 
the waists of plain white net made very full and lace 
trimmed. This one includes a deep yoke of tucking, 
that is inset with lace medallions, and a shirred 
bertha that is both novel and becoming and allows a 
choice of elbow or long sleeves. The bertha with the 
deep yoke givesthe 1s30jeffect so much sought, and, 
with the frilled sleeves and draped belt of soft silk, 
are charmingly suggestive of those old-time portraits 
from which the season’s designs have been obtained. 
All soft materials, that can be made full and shirred 
with success, are apprupriate, and when liked the 
yoke can be made transparent by cutting the lining 
away beneath. 

The waist is made with a fitted lining, on which the 
full front, backs, yoke and bertha are arranged, and is 
closed invisibly at the back. The sleeves consist of 
full puffs and frills that are mounted on plain founda- 
tions, which are left full length and faced to form 
cuffs when long sleeves are desired. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is § yards 2Linches wide,6 yards 27 inches wide 
or 4} yards 44 inches wide, with l yard of tucking, 74 
yards of applique and 4 yard of silk for belt to make 
as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4740 is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust 1easure. 








4741 Five Gored 
1830 Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4742 Fancy Yokes, 
32, 36, 40 bust. 


Five-Gored 1830 Skirt. 4741. 


The gored skirt gathered at the belt in 1830 style is 
an accepted favorite of the season and is very charm- 
ing and graceful. This one is trimmed with two 
flounces that are shirred to form headings, and which 
add greatly to the quaint old-time suggestion. The 
model is made of embroidered pongee, in the natural 
color banded with green velvet ribbon, but all the 
many soft silks and wools and the pretty muslins that 
areso fashionable are equally appropriate, any ma- 
terial that takes good lines and folds being well 
adapted to the style. 

The skirt 4s cut in five gores, and is sim»ly gath- 
ered at the upper edge and joined to the belt. The 
flounces are straight and gathered to forin tiny double 
friils. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 15 yards 21 inches wide, 12 yards 27 inches wide 
or 74 yards 44 inches wide, with 36 yards of bauding 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4741, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Fancy Yokes or Yoke-Collars. 4742. 

Nothing so completely transforms a waist as the 
addition of a fancy yoke collar of lace or other effect- 
ive material. This season they are more than com- 
monly fashionable, and are used bcth as integral 
parts ofthe waist and as separate garnitures. The 
four illustrated offer a generous range of choice, and 
are adapted to all yoking materials, the various all- 
overs and banding held by fancy stitches. They also 
can be used in conjunction with a low bodice, so mak- 
ing it high ana available for a greater number of oc- 
casions. 

As illustrated, number one is made of white silk 
banding embroidered with French knots and lace in- 
sertion held together by fagotting; number two is 
shown in fine renaissance lace braid combined with 
opeu-work braid; number three is of all-over lace 
with medallions finishing the edge; and number four 
is shown in black and white, or two-toned, bias silk 
bands held by fagotting and lined with chiffon, the 
collar including a turn-over of the darker silk edged 
with the lighter. Each yoke is fitted by means of 
shoulder darts and is finished to close invisibly at the 
back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is, for No. 1, 4 yards of dark banding, 34 yards of 
light; for No. 2, 9 yards of lace braid; for No. 3, § 
yards of all-over lace, and for No. 4,4 yards of dark 
banding, 3¢ yards of light and j yard of silk for turn 


single material is used. 

The pattern, 4742, is cut in three sizes, small, corre- 
sponding to 32, medium, corresponding to 34, and 
large, corresponding to 40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a cataiogue o- 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassacBh “ETTS PLC UGH 
aN, Boston, Mass. 





over; or § yards 18 inches wide for any one when a ~ 
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The Horse. 


The Balky Colt. 

The cause of balkiness is not always the 

same. It is usually, if not always, due to 
improper handling in one way or another. 
It is sometimes due to putting the colt toa 
heavy load too suddenly, before he has 
learned to pull, or when he has sore shoul- 
ders. To avoid trouble from this source, a 
writer in the Gazette suggests the follow- 
ing plan: The plan tbat 1 suggest does 
much the same for a horse’s shoulders as 
bitting does for his mouth. It accustoms 
the shoulders to pressure, and that in such 
@ gradual way that the colt trains himself 
and stands properly to his collar from 
the beginning of his lessons in harness. 
This method I find specially useful for: the 
over-willing, high-strung horse not bred for 
draft. Fix a pulley behind the horse’s 
stall, or in some other convenient place, 
about as high as the horse’s stifles, then run 
@ rope up over another pulley and attach a 
light weight to it sufficient to keep the rope 
fully taut. When fastened to the horse’s 
singletree, which is attached to the tugs in 
the ordinary way, tie the horseas long as you 
safely can and securely. The weight must 
be off the ground allthetime. The horse 
may come back to the end of his halter for a 
time, but he will gradually brace himself to 
hold up a light weight, as it is more com- 
fortable for him. This may be put on the 
horse at feeding time if a nervous horse 
and taken off the first few times before he 
has done eating. after a while increase 
the weight, but the more nervous he is the 
more gradually this should be done. When 
you are passing by give the rope a pull and 
put some of your weight onit. He will 
soon brace against it, and mind he does not 
catch your fingers in the pulley. 

If the horse has been badly balked previ- 
ously and his shoulders have been hurt he 
should have a set of springs on his tugs 
when first hooked tokeep him from jerking 
his shoulders. If you have not these take 
him out in the yard with a rope on his 
singletree and pull back on this as much or 
as little as seems necessary. Then hook 
him and back him upa little a few times. 
Study his actions and do not start him up 
until the right moment. The chances are, 
bowever, that he will have become so indif- 
ferent tv the collar and so habituated to 
standing up to it that he will move quietly 
off. 

I would like to make one suggestion in 
addition, and that is to fasten a colt back 
with two side-lines on his halter or a leather 
nose band, so that when he lunges ahead he 
will not jerk his mouth. A colt naturally 
thinks that the driver yanks him, when 
most of the time he does it himself. 
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More than unusual interest is being dis- 
played in the coming Boston work-horse 
parade, which has been arranged for May 
30. Boston was the first American city to 
inaugurate such an event, and the second 
parade promises in every particular to 
eclipse its predecessor,which was eminently 
successful. As an incentive to betterment of 
the condition of work horses, these parades 
more than justify the expense. Drivers be- 
come interested in their charges and having 
once got them into show-horse condition do 
all in their power to keep them in that 
shape all the year around. This year in 
addition to the prizes awarded last year, 
there will be some rich ones for the horses 
owned and worked by one firm or owner for 
ten or more years, and there will also be 
several prizes for the drivers who have held 
continuous service for one owner or firm or 
the suczessor to the firm’s business. 











Byproducts as Pig Food. 


A food that is coming into popular use at 
present is blood meal. This is a byproduct 
of meat-packing establishments. The blood 
and tankage are dried, and then submitted to 
a refining process. This is then ground into 
a fine meal which becomes a palatabie food 
when mixed with barley meal or some other 
grain. 

An experiment of interest has been con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College during the 
past year. The material used was supplied 
by a Chicago packing company. As no re- 
fineries are at present operated in connec- 
tion with Canadian packing companies, it 
was found impossible tu use the tankage 
from these establishments, since it is un- 
palatable before refining. 

The reliability of these experiments can- 
not be looked upon as absolute, since the 
experiment lasts but one season. How- 
ever, further experiments are being con- 
ducted along these lines. 

A chemical analysis of the blood meal 
showed a composition as follows: Protein, 
eighty-seven per cent.; ash, three per cent. ; 
moisture, ten per cent. 

For the experiment were {used seven 
groups of pigs, five in each group, weighing 
thirty-three pounds average in five groups, 
and twenty-one pounds average in the re- 
maining two groups. The rations used 
were a mixture of blood meal and mid- 
dlings at first, changing to blood meal and 
barley; the average ratio of the constitu- 
ents remaining about 1.13. Two of the 
above groups were fed on skimmilk and 
meal in ratio of about two parts milk to one 
meal by weight. In each case the pigs 
were fed just what they would eat up clean. 
In addition they were given each noon a 
small handful of rape or green oats, but 
this was an inconsiderable addition in their 
ration. 

The results showed that a gain of one 
hundred pounds on the meal and blood meal 
ration cost $4.29, while a similar gain from 
milk and meal ration cost in one case $5.40 
and in another $4.78. 

The pigs fed eagerly on the blood mea 
and tankage ration, and made gain from the 
first. 

The quality of pork produced was pro- 
nounced first grade by the packers. The 
above experiment is being continued 
throughout the present year, when it is 
hoped some interesting data will be ob- 
tained. 

During the past winter the blood-meal 
ration has been fed to some breeding sows. 
It has been noted that the small pigs of the 
sows fed on this ration are growing a little 
faster than those fed on grain-ineal ration. 
From the above experiments weare led to 
conclude that blood meal is a valuable ad- 
dition in feed rations. H. G. BELL. 

Guelph, Ont. . 
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A New Hampshire Fruit Farm. 


One of New Hampshire’s enterprising 
fruit farmers is G. W. Parker, whose estab- 
lishment is located in Wilton, about four 
miles from Milford. The fruit farming 
feature of the business was started about 
thirty years ago, and is now the main inter- 
est on the farm. The apple orchards aver- 
age one thousand barrels a season. There 
are three hundred plum trees, and about 
three thousand peach trees. The varieties 
which proved best adapted for the Northern 
ocation are chiefly Mountain Rose, Early 


ite apples are Baldwins and Gravensteins. 


many important ways. 





Extending the Berry Season. 


a place to walk in, in picking the fruit. 


better price, as strawberries, like peaches, 
are always in demand. 
Consumers seem never to tire of them 





quality. After removing the mulch I givea 
liberal dressing of unleached ashes. I have 
never seen anything that was better than 
ashes, and the more I put on the better the 
berries. For strawberries, ashes seem to 
be complete. 
We must make our fruit first class, put it 
up inan attractive form, have as good fruit 
in the bottom of the baskets as on top every 
time, put our name on the package, and 
when consumers find they can depend on 
fruit with our name on it, there will be no 
trouble to sell for good prices. I think that 
more depends upon the honesty of putting 
up the fruit than any other one thing. I 
have sold in many different ways, by retail 
to consumers direct, by the crate to re- 
tailers, and by wholesale at bed, or express 
office, and find that, where I can get a good 
man or party, the wholesale is the best way 
for me, as my time at that time of the year 
is so much taken that I cannot superintend 
it all, and to puta map in my place that 
would beable to fill the place without great 
loss would be almost an impossibility. 
1 find, too, that all the best consumers 
have their groceryman, who supplies them 
every day, and all the best grocerymen are 
depending upon the wholesaler or commis- 
sion men, and to put one’s fruit in against 
these organized business methods is a pretty 
difficult and cvstly matter. What we need 
is a fruit growers organization in these 
days when everybody is organized against 
the farmer and fruit grower.—J. Henry 
Race, North Egremont, Mass. 
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Removing Large Trees. 
A style of traction engine, quite similar to 
thecommon American steam road-roller, is 
used to some extent in Germany for vari- 
ous kinds of heavy work in town and coun- 
try. It draws heavy loads, does plowing 
and harrowing, drives machinery for stone 











ROAD ENGINE-UPROOTING A TREE. 





crushing. The illustration shows one of 
these useful engines pulling down a large 
tree by means of a wire cable fastened to 
the large limbs. The engine is of the com- 
pound cylinder type, and has a belt pulley 
for operating machinery. The tires uf the 
roller wheels are removable. 


_ 
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Life in Ponds and Swamps. 


A pond, particularly if a portion of the 
margin is swampy, has great possibilities 
for the nature student. There seems to be 
no limit to the variety of living creatures 
which he may find there in the course of a 
year. In this respect a pond is superior 
even toa brook. I live near such a pond, 
and I visit it often. It has its counterpart 
in any one of ten thousand little ponds 
throughout the country, yet the United 
States Government does not employ a num- 
ber of clerks sufficient to record the busi- 
ness which is transacted within sight of its 
banks. No matter how hot or cold the 
weather, no matter how dull things are in 
the country round about—here there is al- 
ways something interesting to be seen or 
heard. Here I come in the early spring, 
to see the first, and seemingly the 
brightest of the marsh marigolds re- 
flected in the cold, clear water, and to 
lift from the shallows masses of trans- 
parent frog spawn, in which may be seen 
scores of tiny black specks, which some 
day will be frogs. Here, too, [ come at 
night to hear the lonely bittern calling his 
mate in a voice which sounds like water 
beating against the mouth of a cavern, 
And later in the year I find their nest in 
the marsh near by, a handful of coarse 
grasses, with four or five buff eggs. And 
so all through the summer, when the tur- 
tles sit in rows on the half-sunken logs and 
when «he frogs squat upon the lily pads, 
until the fall, when the muskrats build 
their winter houses on the mud flats, and 
when the black ducks and the wild geese 
drop in to spend a few days on their way to 
the South. Nor is business suspended in 
the winter, for then, under the shelving ice 
along the bank, I mark the tracks of the 
mink, and when 1 see between them the 
tiny footprints of mice, [ know pretty well 
what he was looking for. 

Among the other inhabitants of this pond 
are some huge, snapping turtles, whose age 
is the subject of frequent discussions at the 
nearest country grocery. Some bear upon 
their shells certain dates and other marks, 
which, it is claimed, were carved more than 
fifty years ago. It is not often they are 
seen, but now and then one of these old vil- 
lains will raise his great snake-like head 
above the surface of the pond, and blink a 
pair of the coldest, cruelest eyes which ever 
disfigured the head of areptile. Nothing in 
the pond is sacred to these hardened old 
sinners. No doubt they live largely on 
fish, but young muskrats and ducklings are 
often jerked below the surface of the pond 
to rise no more, und wild mice, which some- 
times swim across, are foolhardy, to say 
the least. Last JuneI was walking along 
the bank of a little stream which flows 
through a meadow and into a pond, when 
my attention was attracted by the 
peculiar movement of a patch of waving 
grass. It was easy to see that the wind 
had little to do with it, so I ran over to 
investigate. In the middle of a good-sized 
depression caused by the flattening down 
of the grass, stood a giant snapping turtle, 
weighing fifty pounds if an ounce, I should 
say, and with great horny jaws agape, ready 





Crawford, Old Mixon, Elbertu. The favor- 


The trees are all sprayed yearly, and with 
good results. The wet fieldf have been 
drained, stones and walls removed, and the 
fields put in good condition by the use of 
improved machinery. The entire business 
has been a profitable one. When the farm 
was bought the owner was obliged to go 
into debt to pay for it, nearly $4000. Since 
then the debt has been gradually paid off, 
and the farm and buildings improved in 


1 never remove the mulch in the spring, 
until forced to by the plant growth, which 
is about May 10. Then I rake between the 
rows so as to retain the moisture and give 


Leaving the mulch late insures against late 
frosts and brings my fruit into market a 
week after the rush, when [ obtain a much 


and the last ones very often bring better 
prices than the first, although of inferior 





FLOWERS OF JAPAN TREE LILAC Now IN FULL BLOOM. 


A species flowering several weeks later than the other lilacs. Lt becomes a tree of considerable 
size. Flowers creamy white and without odor. Offered by.Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 





for business. I guessed that it was probably 
a female on her way to deposit her eggs in 
the sand somewhere, so I decided not to 
interrupt her. Instead, 1 retired to a dis- 
tance and climbed a tree, whence | hada 
good view of the meadow and the surround- 
ing country. The old lady snapper con- 
tinued on her way, lurching through the 
grass like a tramp steamer in a heavy sea, 
and stopping now and then to raise her 
head and look around. In the course of 
time she came out of the meadow and into 
an old road with a sandbank running along 
one side of it. This bank seemed to be 
her destination, for on the side of it she 
halted and began scraping a hole with 
her big, beclawed front feet. She 
seemed to be in no particular hurry, and as I 
was, I slipped down the tree and left her to 
take her own time. By and byI returned, 
and there she was still scratching in the 
bank. But this time she was raking the 
sand into the hole and the task was nearly 
done. I waited until she had completed the 
work, and as soon as she waddled away 1 
began to do some digging myself. Under 
some twelve inches of sand I came upon the 
eggs, twenty-two of them, pure white and 
as round as marbles. In fact, they looked 
more like large white alleys than anything 
else I know of. I covered them up again, 
and if they are not discovered by a skunk 
or some other animal which is fond of such 
dainties, they will probably hatch some 
time late in the fall.—Ernest Harold 
Baynes, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Notes on Foreign Farming. 


Cattle plague has destroyed a very great 
number of oxen and cows in Egypt. Large 
proprietors are, therefore, turning their 
attention to steam plows, and to any form 
of agricultural implement that can be used 
without cattle, and are looking with much 
interest toward machines which are of the 
automobile type. 

What some English farmers have had to 
face is illustrated by a remarkable incident 
which has occurred at South Kelsey. About 
forty acres of oats, which were cut last 
September, have been led and thrashed dur- 
ing the present month, and they are said to 
have yielded fairly well. The delay was 
owing to lack of suitable weather. 

The tobacco growing industry is likely to 
spread in [reland. The agent on Miss 
Staples’ property at Dunmore, Durrow, has 
secured a supply of seeds from Tennessee, 
and intends planting Out two acres on the 
Home Farm this season with tobacco 
plants. They will be planted out similar to 
cabbage, about three feet eight inches 
apart. 
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A Carnation Farm. 

A two-hundred acre ranch in Santa 
Monica, Cal., is devoted to carnations as 
an outdoor crop. The grower is a retired 
banker who follows flower culture as a 
recreation. He started with two acres, 
which have been increased to twenty acres, 
and it is expected that finally the whole 
of the ranch will be devoted to the culture 
of this flower. The carnation fields are 
yielding on an average from six thousand 
to ten thousand flowers every day, and the 
demand is istated to be greater than the 
supply. Acarnation field remains in bear- 
ing from two to three years, and is then re- 
newed with plants obtained from cuttings. 
The plants are set in rows three feet apart, 
and the plants two feet apart and the plants 
two feet apart in the rows, thus permitting 
cultivation with machinery. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A glance at the advance sheets of the 
new Year Book indicates a series of useful 
short articles—a collection which amounts 
to almost a small farm library; in fact, the 
book has this year been considered reduced 
in volume. 

The main proportion of the Year Book 
issue is placed at the disposal of the con- 
gressmen and senators for free distribu- 
tion among their constituents. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has but a few vol- 
umes for itself, barely enough to send 
copies to its own regular correspondents. 
The book will be quite profusely illustrated 
and will vontain seventeen very bandsomely 
colored lithographs. D 


Exports of bread stuffs were lower in 
April than almost within the memory of 
customs officials, being less than seven mill- 
ion dollars, against eighteen million dollars 
for last April, and twenty-four million dol- 
lars for April, 1901. 


The dairy business of Denmark is said to 
be the best organized of any dairy business 
in the world, and it is stimulated by Gov- 
ernment assistance and, in many cases, 
supervision. The most modern appliances 
and methods are in vogue. It is said, how- 
ever, that the little dairy of Queen Alexan- 
dra of Denmark is a model one of the old- 
tashioned type, and seen in connection 
with some of the improved systems isa 
striking example of the old and the new. 
The queen’s establishment isa small one, 
with plain furniture, cleanly and simple. 
Instead of the De Laval Separator milk is 
skimmed in the good old-fashioned way and 
the cream allowed to ripen. The royal 
dairywoman takes great personal interest 
in her herd and dairy, and allows the public 
to visit the establishment on certain days. 
The royal herd is composed of Jerseys and 
they graze their till in lovely meadows 
skirted by sparkling brooks. 


Pin 
One of the points of interest about Wash- 
ington, which is visited by all enterpris 
brides and grooms,is the United States 
Soldiers’ Home, a mile or so north of the city, 


drives. The home has a very large attend- 
ance of old regular army soldiers, and they 
are supplied and fed almost entirely from 
the big farm which is part of the home, and 
which is worked largely by the inmates. 
Such labor is not compulsory and is paid 
for. There are over 250 acres under culti- 
vation, two hundred in hay and some fifty 
acres in vegetables. This does not include 
several hundred acres of well-kept forest 
intersected by model roads. The herd num- 
bers about fifty well-bred and well-fed ani- 
mals. In the summiex they range upon the 
luxuriant meadows and in the winter they 
are fed good timothy and alfalfa. The 
fifteen-acre patch of altalfaisa magnificent 
example of what alfalfa will do in the Kast. 





Three cuttings a year are secured, making 
a far greater tonnage than any other grass 
crop. 

Last year the milch cows yielded over 
twenty thousand gallons of milk, all of 
which was used in the home. 


Shkurajima, translated into the ‘Island 
of Cherry Blossoms’? in Kagushima Bay, 
Kiusha, Japan,is the home of the dakeo 
radish, which is to be experimented with in 
thiscountry. This radish will hardly be 
termed by the seedsmen an “early small 
breakfast variety,’’ since it grows some three 
feet in circumference. The Japanese cook 
and eat them as they would turnips, and the 
radish is said to have a delicious flavor, 


A good many soils which are supposed to 
be “clover sick”? are simply acid or svur. 
If the suil has a growth of sorrel, do not 
waste any clover seed upon it, but correct 
the acidity by freshly slacked lime. I 
know a Virginia farmer who vows that 
lime is the best fertilizer for clever, because 
by its use he’ sweetened a piece of sour 
ground, and thereafter cut about twice as 
much clover as he had been able to before. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Vermont Farm Notes. 


Grass is coming forward finely, and the 
weather will do much toward insuring a 
good crop of hay. In this there was little 
damage done to the grass fields from winter- 
killing, but on getting farther away I was 
surprised to find so much grass that had 
been killed out, probably from the effects of 
ice remaining on the meadows, thus leaving 
many bare places. The rains may help in 
some cases, but inuthers the land should be 
plowed and devoted to some other crop. 
The pastures are now in good condition, 
and the yield of milk will soon be at its 
height for the season. A farmer reports 
for a herd of eighteen cows and heifers an 
average yield of nine pounds of butter for 
the week ending May 17. With this week 
ended the feeding of silage in addition to 
pasture. It remains to be seen if the next 
week’s product, without the silage, will 
come up to this mark. The grain feed will 
be continued a little longer. 

Fruit trees are blossoming full, and, as 
the season is rather late, this should be 
favorable for a good crop. 

The large business done in shipping po- 
tatves to the city markets is over for the 
season, and must have been the most ex- 
tensivé, ever known in this county. One 
firm, commencing last fall, has shipped a 
hundred carloads, or from sixty thousand 
to seventy thousand bushels. A portion of 
these came from Canada. A large amount 
of money has been paid to Vermont farmers 
for potatoes and maple sugar within the 
last six or seven months. E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
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The Squash Crop. 


Choose a light, rich soil, work thoroughly 
and apply plenty of stable or poultry ma- 
nure. Summer varieties should be planted 
in hills four feet apart each way, as soon 
as the ground is thoroughly warm and the 
danger from frosts past. The seed should 
be planted upright with the eye duwn, and 
covered about two inches deep. The large 
late kinds should be planted in hills six to 
eight feet apart. If borers are numerous 
plant the hills nearer and use plerty of seed, 
thus giving some of the plants a fair chance 
of escaping the insect. 

Where borers are expected, late, thick 
planting and high manuring is the best 
means of resistance. Weeds, of course, 
must be kept down and the ground kept 
loose as long as can be done without inter- 
fering with the vines. An ounce of winter 
squash seeds will plant about a dozen hills. 
The crop requires about four months to 
mature, and should be gathered before 


freezing time. 
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higher temperature it will retain its firm- 
ness. Taking into consideration the cost of 
feed, the Jersey is most economical. She is 
intelligent, companionable and an adorn- 
ment to any farm.—E. U. Gleason, Worces- 


ter County, Mass. 
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THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR 
VACATION HAUNT. 
Mountains, Seashore and Lake}Beserts. 

Y be trees and foliage are decked in their sum- 
mer garb; and the perfumed blossoms are begin- 
ning to fall; the sun’s rays are hotter than a few 
weeks ago; the ripening and fresh color of spring 
has deepened into the mellow coat of summer. 
in another week, perspiring business men will be 
rushing pell-mell for the nearest cooling spot. 
The beaches will be thronged; aud the country 
and mountain resorts will be preparing for the 
rush. You are not obliged to swelter under the 
summer's sun, nor to tread the baked bricks of 
the city either:—at least not on your vacation; 
and it behooves you to take note of the numerous 
and varied resorts in northern New England, 
and make a selection. Do you like the country 
and a modern hotel? Do you prefer a quiet, old 
farmhouse with pictorial surroundings? Do you 
care to paddle in the ocean or to sun yourself on 
the sandy beach? Do you desire to hie to moun. 
tain tops, to drink in the pure atmosphere of 
these heights? Do you wish to recline in a 
peaceful valley of absorbing scenery, where sil- 
very streamsand verdant plains make up a vis- 
1on of pastoral beauty? 

You can choose your resort, anything you want 
in the Boston & Maine’s list of resorts, with 
hotels and rates for 1904. This booklet is some- 
thing entirely new. It contains a beautiful 





descriptive matter, information and illustrations. 
It will be sent free upon receipt of address, by 
the Gen. Pass. Dep’t, B. & M. R. R., Boston. 


colored cover and ninety-six pages of interesting | tops 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carri Wagons, Harno: 
and Horse Goods of oun desmriptignme 3 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a. m. 


PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 
We carry a stock of single and double qu; p 





The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three year 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of sup: 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling ram: 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the comin, 
fair season. Write for prices. 

J. G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 
And will make attractive prices on a dozen hea: 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
and selected trom milking strains as we!) 4; 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at tii. 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden Ia. 

















INSURANCE 


CONTR 
ACCIDENT. 


Most liberal Policies 
in the oldest, largest, 
and strongest Accident 
Company. 





AND DO 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


S. F. WOODMAN, Gen. Agt. 
OLIVER BUILDING, 


COMPANY 


ACTS. 


LIFE. 


PARTICIPATING CON- 
TRACTS—Large divi- 
dends, no misleading 
estimates. 


0090 
8883S SSSSSSSSSSssessesessy;s 
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NON- PARTICIPATING 
CONTRACTS—Net cost 
and all results guaran- 
teed. 


IT NOW. 
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Incorporated 1849. 


141 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
K SSERVBISSSSSSSSSS SS! 
1849 1904 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Cash Capital - 
Assets - - 


zation - 


Liabilities Except Capital 
Surplus to Policy Holders 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


-  $2,000,000.00 
- 6,282,402.15 
2,661,912.21 
3,620,489.94 


-  32,215,930.24 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t 


W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
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The Jersey is almost omnivorous. Just 
give her the opportunity and she will givea 
larger quantity of rich milk for a longer 
period than any other breed. The cream 
is easier to raise with common care. More 
butter with less lossin buttermilk and at a 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States. 





BOSTON AGENTS, 


REED & BROTHER, 


50 Kilby Street. 




















constituting one of the most beautiful 
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We own the World-Famous, Champion 
of him. 
ing. The 
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18¢.—Slew Huch Steck Of All Kinds Be You Own? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD 
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DAN PATCH (1:56% 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cio PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Advertis- 
large Lithograph will show Dan hitched him 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE §i™ Postage Prepaid 
Sz IF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GA 
@nd.—Heme Payer In Which You Saw This Offer. 


CO., Minncapelis, Binn., U. S. A- | 
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, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithographs 


as you see in this engraving. 
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